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KENT... for those who really care 

Discoycr, with your very Jirst carton, ivhj- Kent is so importantlj- different. For only Kent 
gives jou the exclusive Micronite Filter — the Jinest-t^uality filter — the filter that helps take 
out cverj trace of harshness. With the first Kent you smoke, you'll notice its cleaner, fresher 
taste. And Kent after Kent, this taste stays just as clean and fresh. Don't you, too, deserve Kent? 



King Size 
and Regular 
length 



B.F.Goodiicdi 


Why Traction Express tires give trucker 
nearly 100% more mileage than other tires 


T m; trucks of Rigsby & Barnard 
haul all types of crustied stone to 
road-building sites around Cave In 
Rock. Illinois. They travel into rlie 
quarry to pick up the rock, tlicn run 
both on and ofl the road to deliver it. 
Tires on a job like this must be able to 
resist cuts and bruises, as well as give 
e.xtra traction and mileage. 

That's why Rigsby & Barnard use 
B. b. Goodrich all-nylon Traction 



ALL-NYLON TRACTION EXPRESS lireS have 
climmaied failures due to impact breaks, 
Rigsby & Barnard reports. 


Express tires. The report: Traction Ex- 
press tires give close to lOO'.’"' more 
service tlian any otlier make, liave al- 
ready run 70,000 miles and w ill give 
upwards of 100,000 miles on the orig- 
inal tread! 

H, F. Goodrich builds the Traction 
Express tread up to 467.i thicker than 
that of a regular tire. Angled cleats pull 
better, and the wider, flatter tread wears 
slowly, evenly. Under the tread is the 



THESE B. F. GOODRICH Traction Express tires 
have given lOO":- more service than other 
circs, are still going strong. 


all-nylon cord body that witlistands 
double the impact of ordinary materials, 
resists heat blowouts and flex breaks. 
I'liat’s why B. F. Goodrich all-nylon 
Traction Express tires give more'mile- 
age, more recaps and more miles per 
recapped tire. 

If your trucking job requires an 
extra-tougli, extra-mileage tire, investi- 
gate the all-nylon Traction Express 
(rayon construction at lower prices). 
See your B. F, Goodrich retailer or 
write The B. F. Goodrich Company, Tire 
& Equipment Div., Akron 18, Ohio. 

Spacify B.F. Goodrich lire* when ordering new 
truck* or trailer* 



your B. r. Goodrich retailer is listed under 
Tires in the Yellow Pages oj your phone book 
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Belter Stores Everywhere Feoforf litigator 


. f/ie flejf Nome in flainwear 


coat you’ll live in 
rain, sun, cold 


an 

Alligator 
coat really 
makes 
sense 


You'll never cease admiring and enjoying 
all the extras you get in Alligator outer- 
coats. The beauty of their luxurious fabrics. 
The "just-right-weight,” full-cut roominess 
. . . comfort beyond compare. And wide 
choice . . . from classic gabardines to other 
fabrics in exciting patterns and colors. Or 
the smartest and lightest rainwear. All flat- 
ter your appearance ... all water repellent 
or waterproof. No wonder the all-weather 
usefulness of an Alligator makes so much 
sense to men . . . why it has become the 
coat "you'll live in” . . . rain, sun. cold! 


You can’t mistake that 


Alligator elegance 


FamousAlligatorGOLDLABEL 
America's most wanted gabardine 

S407S 

Very fine all wool worsted, water 
repellent processed. The coat 
you'll wear and enjoy most. 


Wealherstyle All Wool Shet- 
land feature) o toft, luxurieui 
fabric, in a wide ronge of pot- 
term and colors. Smartly styled, 
it is also woter repellent for 
all-weather use. $33.75 


No matter what Alligator 
coat you choose, it is tra- 
ditional that all have that 
envied Alligator elegance, 
instantly recognized in 
£ their luxurious flare . . . 
M drape and full-cut sweep. 
^ No other coats give you 
"^such distinctive good 
looks, such all-weather en- 
joyment .. .such "fit-your- 
wallet” values from 

*050 $4976 


Travel weight Rain wear.. .Smart 
style ond light weight f eoture this 
super water repellent fine cotton 
roinwear you'll wear proudly In 
any weoiher. Single breosted, 
$19.75. Trench, $20.75 




Dacron Gabardine smartly 
styled of 50% Docfon* 50% 
finest all wool worsted. Super 
ter repellent for yeor ‘round 
or, as well oi wrinkle resist- 
ant, long weoring. $40.75 
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4 SCOREBOARD 24 THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 

It EVENTS & DISCOVERIES S6 FISHERMAN'S CALENDAR 

S4 PAT ON THE BACK 


60 COMING EVENTS 

61 THE 19TH HOLE 


IS SPECTACLE: PRINCETON SATURDAY 

/)i i/eary of football Old Nassau has developed some notably graceful 

and eolor/id icays of spending a fall Saturday. LiSA Larsen’s photographs 
give a sample In Color 

1» COLLEGE ATHLETICS: BEST OF TWO WORLDS 

The president of Yale, Dr. A. Whitney Griswold, having found his desk 
and his hours cluttered u‘ilh angry mail about football, sits down and writes 
his thoughLs on how the college game went wrong and one way to correct it 


20 1958: A WILD BLUE DREAM OF GLORY 

Little noted in a week when Army met Michigan and Navy met Pill, a 
competent and dedicated band of Flyboys~the pioneer class of the new 
Air Force Academy — launched their own football tradition under the appre^ 
dative eyes of James Murray 


22 MICHIGAN MARCHES ON 

At Ann Arbor, a slashing halfback named Terry Barr led Michigan to its 
first victory over Army in six tries. MARK Kauffman's pictures show one 
big reason the Wolverines are casting eyes at the Rose Bowl 


» FOOTBALL IN THE EAST 

Yale's former football coach views Yankeeland's 
gridiron activities wvlh restrained enthusiasm 
Old finds some hot competition nonetheless. By 
Herman Hickman, who adds his next week's 
Hunches on page S7 


46 ICY WIZARD OF THE ROYAL GAME 

Sammy Reshev.^ky, once the boy wonder of chess, 
has achieved preeminence in (his purest of in- 
tellectual competitions by literally devoting a 
lifetime to the game. By John Kobler 


a HUNTING THE OTTER IN ENGLAND 

An ancient and traditional sport with unusual 
problems for both hunter and dog is desenbed 
in three pages of photographs In Color and 
text by Eric Bennett 


THE DEPARTMENTS: 


30 TENNIS WITHOUT TRABERT 

The king of the amateurs has turned pro and left a void behind him. His 
friend and Davis Cup team captain, William F. Talbert, takes a look at 
the future and our best, bright hopes among the young 


32 GO FLY A KITE 

In Thailand, that is, where Artist John Groth, in the first of an occasional 
series on Oriental sports, watched and sketched a novel battle of the sexes 
waged through the air. A double page In Color 


6 Hotbox: Jimmy Jemail a-sks: Is golf an 
athletic contest? 

38 Tip from the Top: Ed Furgol gives some 
pointers on using the right elbow 

57 Yesterday: Remember the day they danced 
in Brooklyn’s streets because the Dodgers 
won the Series? It’s history now 



COVER: Princeton band 

Photograph by Lisa Larsen 

Looking for all the world like a chorus backing up George M. 
Cohan, the Princeton band marche.s into Palmer Stadium. Their 
uniforms are a parody of Ivy League fashion: orange-and-black 
plaid blazers, skimmers with tiger-striped ribbons, gray flan- 
nels, black knit ties, white buckskin shoes. The 76-piece band, 
under the direction of Richard Franko Goldman, shuns goose 
steps and baton whirling but make.s the welkin ring for. Old Na.s- 
sau. For more of the color of a Princeton Saturday, see page 15. 

Aclnowledpo'cn't On peso M 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

THE OHIO STATE STORY 

A great halfback, a controversial coach and the most influential second-guessers 
In college football 


SURF FULL OF STRIPERS 


The took and feet of some of the Cast’s finest fishing, in color photographs and 
appreciative words 
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SCOREBOARD A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 

RECORD BREAKERS 


# Germany's daring Wilhelm Noll skidded his streamlined 
500-cc. BMW at breakneck 177.09 mph over flying mile in 
speed trials near Munich, snapped world record for motor- 
cycles with side car. • Anatoli Vedyakov, Soviet heel-and- 
toe expert, ambled 30,000-roeter walk in 2:20:40.2 at Moscow, 


became latest Rus.sian to claim world mark. • Egyptian Prin- 
cess. after finishing fourth in opening heat, came back neatly 
for Driver Earl Avery, tore ofT 2:02 mile in second heat to 
break 24-year-old world race standard for 2-year-o!d trotters, 
went on to win $16,953 Hanover Filly Stake at Lexington, Ky. 


FOOTBALL 

Michigan treated 97,239 fans to dazzling 
display of power, parlayed spectacular 
running of Halfback Terry Barr and hard- 
hitting defense into 26-2 whomping of fum- 
bling Army at Ann Arbor, Mich., moved 
into No. 1 spot in AP poll (scc pagt 2S). 

Ohio State's shifty-legged Ait-America 
Halfback Howard (Hopalong) (’assady 
ran wnld against Illinois, scored twice, piled 
up 95 yards a.s Buckeyes won 27-12 at 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Wisconsin had its hand.s full with stub- 
born Purdue line but used touchdown by 
piston-legged Charlie Thomas. 18-yard 
field goal by Paul Schwaiko to edge Boiler- 
makers 9-0 at Lafayette, Ind. 

Oklahoma's deft-handed Jimmy Harris 
turned loose Jimmy McDonald and Boh 
Burris for three touchdowns and rangy 
Center Jerry Tubbs intercepted three 
pas.ses to help speedy Sooners roll over 
Texas 20-0 at Dallas, stretched nation's 
longest winning streak to 22. 

Notre Dame's able Paul Hornung gam- 
bled on two fourth-down passes, completed 
both for touchdowns to give Irish 14-0 win 
over disappointed Miami before 75,685, 
largest crowd ever in Orange Bowl. 

Georgia Tech had rough going until 
reserve Quarterback Toppy Vann threw 
46-yard scoring pass to George Volkert to 
provide Engineers with 7-0 margin over 
embattled LSU at Baton Rouge, La. 

Maryland, with speedy Ed Vereb going 
over twice on short plunges, had easy time 
with Wake Forest, rolled to 28-7 victory 
at College Park, Md. 

Navy pierced beefy Pitt line for two 
touchdowns by crashing Fullback Dick 
Guest, picked up third on pinpoint pass- 
ing of Quarterback George Welsh, out- 
scored Panthers 21-0 at Baltimore. 

UCLA played it clo.se to vest in first half, 
then overpowered Oregon State 38-0 at Los 
Angeles on brilliant running of Sam Brown 
and Bob Davenport, last-quarter pas.ses 
of Ronnie Knox. 

Washington's Steve Koake teamed up 
with Ends Jim Houston and Corkey Lewis 
on 80-yard forward-lateral in last quarter 
for game’s only score, upset Southern Cali- 
fornia 7-0 at Seattle to put Huskies in first 
place in Pacific Coast Conference standings. 

Baltimore Colts, riding high in National 
Football League, up.set Green Bay Packers 
24-20 at Milwaukee on long-range passing 
of George Shaw, last-quarter field goal by 
Bert Rechichar, won third straight to keep 
pace with Los Angeles Rams at top of 
Western Conference standings. 

Los Angeles all but eliminated slipping 
Detroit Lions from race, handed 1954 di- 
vision champions their third consecutive 
loss in 17-10 game played before 54,836 at 
Detroit. Norm Van Brocklin passed for 
one Ram touchdown, set up other. 


Cleveland Browns moved into conten- 
tion in Eastern Conference, out.scored Phil- 
adelphia Eagles 21-17 on veteran Otto 
Graham's pa.ssing. Dante Lavelli's skilled 
receiving at Cleveland. 

Chicago Cardinals took advantage of 
Washington miscues, expert direction by 
.second-year Quarterback Lamar McHsn, 
handed Redskins their first defeat by 24-10 
score at Washington. 

Pitt.sburgh Steelers came from behind on 
Jimmy Finks's 23-yard touchdown pass to 
Ray Mathews in last quarter, throttled 
New York Giants 30-23 at Pittsburgh after 
Coach Walt Kiesling was fined $500 (heav- 
iest in league history) by Commissioner 
Bert Bell for Kiesling’s behavior toward 
officials week earlier. 

San Francisco 49er8 finally got into win 
column, rode to close 20-19 victory over 
Chicago Bears on Y. A. Tittle’s two touch- 
down to.Hses, hard-driving Hugh McEl- 
henny’s short plunge at Chicago. 

HORSE RACING 

Nail, big gray colt who had never won 
stakes race, took on East’s top 2-year-olds, 
splashed down sloppy Widener chute to 
win second richest ($125,125) Futurity at 
Belmont Park, N.Y., earned $100,425 for 
Owner Mrs. Anson Bigelow of Palm Beach, 
Fla., daughter of late Joe Widener, long- 
time Belmont president. 

Ben A. Jones, 9-1 short-ender ridden 
smartly by Bobby Permane, gave 2-year- 
old picture another jolt, whipped past 
Mark’s Rickey in stretch, drove to 
length victory in $28,400 Juvenile Handi- 
cap at Hawthorne, Chicago. Favored 
Swoon’s Son, winner of six straight, fin- 
ished weak third, was placed last for 
interference. 

Ribol. 3-year-old Italian colt owned by 
Marchesc Incisa della Rorchetta, stepped 
jauntily into lead in stretch, flashed burst 
of speed to take Prix de I’Arc de Triomphe, 
Europe’s richest horse race ($87,328 to 
winner), before 150,000 at Longchamp. 


FOOTBALL’S TOP TEN 

(Vcrdiel of Attoeialtd 1‘ras tcriUrt' pall) 
Tpum stAndingii this w»«k. with points figurt'd 
on n 10-»-H-7-6.&.4-3-Z-l basis (lirst-plare 
votes in parenthmesK 


1. Michigan (SO) 1,662 

2. Maryland (45) 1,457 

3. Oklahoma (21) 1.350 

4. Notre Dame <7) 1,286 

5. Georgia Tech (3) 881 

6. Wisconsin (11) 707 

7. Tesas Christian (4) 645 

8. Navy 641 

9. UCLA (1) 556 

10. West Virginia (U) 331 


RfNNERS-UP: 11, Duko c4i 316; IZ, 
Washington (4) 307; 13, Michigan Stall’ 93: 
14. Ohio Stale 41; IS, Rice 3S, 


Greater New York Association, Inc., non- 
profit organization created by group of 
Jockey Club members headed by John W. 
Hanes, took over operation of Belmont 
Park, planned “rehabilitation” of ail four 
New Y'ork tracks (others: Aqueduct, Ja- 
maica and Saratoga I. 

HARNESS RACING 

Scoll Frost. Sol Camp's wide-striding 3- 
year-old bay son of Hoot Mon, came back 
from first-heat collision with Gallophone, 
got enough encouragement from driver 
Joe O’Brien to pull borrowed bike to vic- 
tory in next two heats of $62,000 Kentucky 
Futurity at Lexington, Ky. to become bar- 
ne.ss racing’s first triple-crown winner. 

HUNT RACING 

Crag. Mr. and Mrs. Mickey Walsh’s 7- 
year-old bay gelding with John Colter 
aboard, scooted past Uncle Joe in stretch, 
romped home by two lengths to win $5,000 
Rolling Rock International Gold Cup 
Handicap at Ligonier, Pa. 

BOXING 

Tommy (Hurricane i Jackson, windmilling 
Far Rockaway, N.Y. heavyweight who 
fights only because “it’s better than work- 
ing for a living,” was fooled by right hand 
leads for four rounds, finally ^gan to flail 
away at pudgy Rex Layne in fifth, won by 
TKO in sixth at Detroit. Manager Lippy 
Briedbart brazenly insisted Hurricane was 
“ready for Marciano.” Beaten Layne snort- 
ed: “He’s nothing but a clown.” 

Willie Pastrano. rapidly outgrowing 
light heavyweight division, floored rugged 
Paddy Young twice in first round while 
experimenting with new .slugging style, 
later reverted to usual fancy dancing to 
earn 10-round decLsion at New Orlean.s. 

Paddy De Marco, former lightweight 
champion from Brooklyn, butted, crowded 
and clinched with sixth-ranked Kenny 
Lane of Muskegon, Mich., found time to 
score often enough to snap latter’s 10- 
fight winning streak in roughhouse mani- 
fest in New York. 

BASEBALL 

Brooklyn Dodger players, their long- 
suffering fans still celebrating madly, heard 
good news that winner-x’ World Scries share 
was worth $9,768, scattered to respective 
homes to spend winter telling how they 
beat New Y'orlf Y'anJtees in seven game.s. 
Yankees, each $5,598 richer ilosers’ share), 
look off for 25-game tour of Hawaii, Japan 
and Philippines, ruefully warned; “W'ait 
until next year!” 

Frank Lane, rip-snorting front-office 
wizard who resigned from Chicago While 
Sox, signed three-year contract as gener- 
al manager of St. Louis, freely predicted 
seventh-place Card.s would be pennant con- 
tender next year. Lane’s rumored choice 
for manager, Freddie Hutchinson, former 
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Detroit pilot (19;'32 541, currently with 
Seattle, Other post-series news; 

Bucky Harris, grizzled onetime “boy 
wonder.” signed $40,000-per-year contract 
to again manage Detroit Tigers, set opti- 
mistic goal of 90 victories for I95fi. 

Billy Rigney inked two-year pact, set- 
tled into TV Executive Leo Durocher’s 
shoes as New York Giants' manager, fore- 
cast "now era” for third-place team. His 
successor at Minneapolis: fiery Eddie Stan- 
Wy. fired by St. T,ouis Cardinals May 'iS. 
AUTO RACING 

John Meyer of Great Ne<'k, N.Y. .skillful- 
ly maneuvered his Meyer-Cadillac Special 
around riifficult turns, averaged 69.311 mph 
to take feature event in SCCA races at 
Thompson Raceway, Conn. Briggs Cun- 
ningham, veteran Greens Farms, Conn, 
sportsman, pushed his H9'2-cc. Osea at 
63,43 mph for Class F modified record. Oth- 
er record breakers: Candy Poole of South 
Glastonbury, Conn, drove ToO cc. Crosley- 
powered I’BX at 6-5.97 mph in Class 11 
modified: Paul Flickingcr of Unca.sville. 
Conn, in Porsche Speedster, 65. .37 mph 
for Class F production cars; Harry Carter 
of Bethany, Conn, in Jaguar XK140MC, 
67.10 mph in Class C production: Dominic 
Bavesi of Brighton, Ma.ss. averaged 63.57 
mph in Au.stin-Hcaiey cla.ss. 

HOCKEY 

Montreal Canadiens got of! to fast .start in 
National Hockey League raj-e, blanked To- 
ronto "J-O, w'hipped Boston 2-0. -5-2 l)ehind 
tenacious goahending of Jactiues Plante in 
first three game-s. New Vork Hangers sur- 
prised by overpowering Chicago 7-4. edging 
Detroit 3-2. while Chicago Black Hawks. 
tabi>ed as most improved team in league, 
beat Detroit 3-2. Toronto 3-1. Red Wings, 
seeking eighth straight title, lo.sl first home 
opener in 17 years to Chicago, bowed to 
Toronto 4-2, Now York 3-2, reste<i uncom- 
fortably in Iasi place. 

GOLF 

Frank Slranahan. muscled .sparkplug heir 
from Toledo, Ohio, put together powerful 
drives off tee and accurate approach shots 
for 71 on final round, edgeil Art Wall of 
pocono Manor, Pa. by single .stroke, 280 to 
231, to win Eastern Open at Baltimore. 


MILEPOSTS 

ptRP Blan Baumgartner. 60, onetime 
major league pitcher with I'hiladelphia 
Phillies and A's, University of Chicago 
basketball, baseball and football star, Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer sportswriler for past 28 
years; after long illnes.s, at Philadelphia. 

DIED — Vic Fleming. 66, skilled harness 
racing driver and trainer, retired in 1917 
after bad crackup at Delaware, Ohio: at 
I’inehurst, N.C. In 1938, Fleming drove 
Billy Direct to world pacing record of 1:55 
for mile, e<}ualled this year by .Adios Harry. 

DIED A. Kingsley Macumber. 80, prom- 
inent California-horn turfman, owner of 
Quesnay stables in Normandy; at Paris. 
Macomher. who transferred residence to 
France after World War 1, purchased Wil- 
liam K. Vanderbilt racing stables for re- 
ported $1,200,000 in 1920, was hailed in 
Paris as “uiuli-sputed head of American so- 
ciety in Europe.” 


HOW 200 U.S. FOOTBALL TEAMS FARED LAST WEEK 


EAST 

AlOed 38— SI. LJwr«nce0 
AmherslSO QowdainO 
Boston C. 28— VMUnovo 14 
Brindeis20— Botes 7 
Brown? DirimouthO 
BuflaloO- HobartO 
Cart> T 26 J Hopkins 6 
Conn 18 Mass 13 
Cornell 20- Harvard 7 
Detiware tA t.afa>etie6 
Oreiel Tech 20'Ursinus 13 
tA.ViaA 0iekirsan20 
riorida 28- Gee Wash. 0 
Geneva 46 WAJ6 
Gettysburg 46- AlbnghtS 
Hamilton 48- Wagner? 
HiramlS CroveCityS 
Holslral3- Bridgeport 0 
Holy Cross IS Colgate 14 
jiiniala? -HavertoedO 


SOUTH t SOUTHWEST 
Ark A&M26- Wiley 12 
Auburn 14 Kentucky 14 
Baylor 28- Arkansas 20 
Cenlie24 WiL? 


Lehigh 27- Bucknell2a 
Maine6 N.HampshlreG 
Maryland 28 W Forest? 
Moravian 6- Upsala 6 
Navy 21 PiliO 
PMC 33 Lebanon Valley 0 
Piincelon 7- Penn 0 
RPI 6- Kings PoinlO 
Rand -Mac 14 -W. Md 13 
Rhode Is 16 VermonlO 
Rutte<s2l -MtttilenberiO 
Slippery R 6- Ashland 5 
Springfield 14 ColbyO 
Swarthmore33- Susque.I2 
Syracuse?? BostonU.l? 
Trinity 26— Tulls 20 
Union 20- RocheslerO 
Wesleyan 14 Coast Guard 7 
W Vicginii47 VMI 12 
Wiiriams26 MiddlebuiyO 
Yale46 ColumbiaU 


Citadel 14- Richmond 12 
Del Si 12 Hamplon 0 
Duke47-W&M7 
Georgia 28 N Carolina 7 


Georgia Tech 7- LSUO 
Kamp.-Syd.7 Guilford 6 
Miss. 13- Vanderbilt 0 
Miss. St 14 TulaneO 
Noire Dame 14 MiamiO 
Oklahoma 20- Texas 0 
Penn Stale 25 Virginia 7 
Presbyl 16- Davidson? 


Beloit 18 WabasMS 
BowlGr.30 J.CariollO 
Butler 20- 6allStaieI3 
Carroll20 III. Wes. 17 
Oiake39 Wash.(St L >19 
Houston? DelroilO 
Iowa 20 Indiana 6 
Kansas St 42 MarquelleO 
Kent. SI 33 Bald -Wall 2 
Marshall 28 W. Michigan 0 
Miami(0.)47 TotedoO 

FAR WEST 

Caltlo«Ma20 Wash. St. 20 
Col.-Pac 20 IdahoO 
Colorado 13— Oregon 6 
Colo. ASM 14 Wyomingl3 
Denver 61 Montana 13 


Riee21— ClamsonT 
S. Carolina 19 Furman 0 
Southern U 51 Xavier 0 
SMU 13 -Missouri 6 
Stetson? Troy(Ala.)0 
Tenn. 13 ChatlinoagaO 
TCU21 Alabama 0 
Va. Tech 24 Fla St. 20 

Michigan 26 Army? 

Mich. St 38 Stanford 14 
Mitsn 18--N'v<este(n7 
Ohio State 27 Illinois 12 
Omaha 20 -Bradley 13 
Texas ASM27-Nebraska0 
Iowa St. 7 Kansas? 

Wayne 27— Case 14 
W Reserves Mt Union 6 
Wheaton 26- AuguslanaO 
Wichita t4 -Ohia ASM 7 
Wisconsin 9 Purdue 0 
Xavier(0.)37- CincinnatiO 


tdatw St.l9-C«lo.St.O 
UCLA 38 Oregon SI 0 
Utah41 Biig.Young9 
Utah SI. 18-N MexicoO 
Washington 7— S. Cal, 0 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


1. Bolllmeie 
W-3. L-0 
Pet . 1,000 
1. lea Angeles 
W-3: l-O 
Pet,. l.OOO 


Philadelphia 

31-17 

New Yoik 

ao-aa 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 




Chicago Cards 
10-24 

Washington 

24-10 


5. Philedelphir 




Green Bay 
24-20 


Detroit 

I7-t0 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 


4 . San Francisco 


Chicago Bears 
20-19 


Cleveland 

17-21 


PiUsburth 

23-30 


Lot Angeles 
10-17 


San Francisco 
19-20 


OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


SPILOY THOMPSON, Monroe. N.C.. NASCAR 3a0-m. 
championship race, Lehi. Ark. 

TED BOYNTON. Highland Pk.. III., 50-m sports car 
race, 72 9 mph avg, speed, in Maserati, Milwaukee. 


BOXINC 

SAMMY WALKER, 8-iound TKO over Harvey Small- 
wood. middleweights, Holyoke, Mass 
JIMMY MARTINE2 lO-round decision over Pedro 
Gonaale;. middleweights. Toledo, Ohio 
RORY CALHOUN. 1-round KO over Sonny Gill, mid- 
dleweighls, Los Angeles 

JOE MICEII, 10-round decision over Ramon Fuenles, 
middleweights. San Francisco 
FDOIE CHAVE;. lO'iound decision over Glen Flana- 
gan, lighlweights. Richmond. Calil. 

SOLLY CANTOR. 10-round decision over Frank 7ohn- 
son, liglitweighls, London 

STAR CONY. 10-round decision over Leonard Gaines, 
lightweights, Honolulu. 

YOUNG MARTIN. 12-iouiid KO Ovei Dai Dower, for 
European flyweight title, Nollingliain. England. 

DOG SHOWS 

CH. BARROWDAIE FLIER (English springer spaniel), 
besl-in-show, all breed show, Devon, Pa. 

FOOTBALL 

(Canadian pros) 

Edmonton 38 But Col. 2 Monlieal 3$ Ottawa? 
Hamilton 15 Toronto 11 Winnipeg 13- Calgary 12 

GOLF 

PETER THOMSON. Auslritia. New Zealand Open, 
with 280 lor 72 holes. Middlemore. Auckland 
BETTY JAMESON San Antonio Richmond Open, 
wtih 220 lor 54 holes. Richmond, Calit 
POLLY RILEY. Ft. Wotih Texas, over Pal Garner 
Stapler. 9 and 8. Texes Women's Open, Ft. Woilli. 

HARNESS RACING 

DOTTIE'S PICK St5.305 Hanover Stake (pacers), in 
2 of 3 heats, Lexington, Ky 

lULlWATER VICTORY. 311. SOO Lexington (trotters), 
in straight heats. Lexington Ky. 

NOBLE ADIOS. $10. 1 (S Tennessee Pace, in straight 
heats. Laiinglon, Ky 

HORSE RACING 

SOCIAL OUTCAST’ $33,050 Manhattan Handicap. 

m., by 114 lengths, in 2:30, Belmonl Pk., N Y. 
Erie Guerin up 

THINKING CAP. $27,300 Lawrence Realijalion, 1 % 
in . by 4 lengths, in 2.44 2.5, Belmont Pk.. N Y. Paul 
Bailey up. 


OIL PAINTING: $25,250 Maskelie Handicap. I m.. by 
neck, in 1.36 3/5, Belmont Pk . N Y. H^ley Wood- 
house up 

SOLID MISS $25,000 Monitor Handicap. I I 16 m.. 
by hand, m 1 .43 2. 5, Bay Meadows, San Mateo, Calit. 
A Maesc up. 

RARE TREAT. $25,000 Jersey Belle Stakes. 1 I 16 m.. 
by 14 length, in 1 51 2 5, Garden State Pk . Camden. 
N ) Ray Mikkonen up. 

STAR ROVER $18,750 longpotl Handicap. 7 (.. by V4 
length, in 1 :24 2.5, Atlantic City. N.J. Nick Shuk up. 


Chicago 

7-4 

Detroit 


2-0, 5-2 
Oelioil 


Toronto 

3-1 

Chicago 


SAILING 

ROYAL CANADIAN YACHT CLUB, Over American 
Yacht Club, 31. 210 Class leam series. Rye. N Y. 


STEEPLECHASE RACING 

NEJI $17,300 Brook Steeplechase, about 214 m.. by 
2 lengths, in 4.46 2,-5, Belmont Pk., N.Y. Frank (Doo- 
ley) Adams up 

TENNIS 

GENE GARRETT, New York, over Vmi Rurac, 6-2, 
6-2, Eastern Stales tall pro tournament. New 'York 
FAUSTO GAROINI. Italy, over Giuseppe Merlo. Nicola 
Pietrangeii and Orlando ^irola, in tound-robin, for 
Italian natl championship, Dome. 

VLADIMIR SKONCCKI over Billy Knight. $-7, 7-S. 
6-4 9-7, Great Britain indoor title. London. 
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The Question : 

Is golf 
an athletic 
contest? 


TEX MeCRARY, IVIanhasset. N.Y. 



“No. Golf is like moun- 
tain climbing. You are 
playing against your- 
self. Unlike mountain 
climbing, I never knew 
a golfer who worked up 
a good sweat. Sweat is a prime es.sential of an 
athletic contest. It's the only way one can 
gel rid of hi.s fru.stration. I've argued that 
question with Ike in Wa-shington.” 


BOB HOPE. Hollywood, Calif. 



"Golf is a most strenu- 
ous and taxing athletic 
contest. Take my word 
for it. I know. I’ve been 
playing it for years, 
and you know the kind 
of opposition I run up against. If it were not 
such a strenuous, trying and tiring game, 
why should Bing Crosby find it nece-ssary 
to take his nurse along as a caddy?" 


HERBERT N. WHITE, Virginia Beach, Va. 

Former baseball coach 
at VIVII 


"No. An athlete can 
be a golfer, but a golf- 
er need not be an ath- 
lete. An athlete .should 
have courage, combat- 
iveness, strength and 
speed or agility. This does not imply that a 
man with one or more of these qualities is 
an athlete. A golfer can get along very well 
without any of them.” 



JACK FLECK, Davenport, Iowa 



"Very definitely. In the 
competitive field, golf 
requires a good deal 
of training and long 
hours of practice. It 
needs trained muscles 
and controlled strength as well as careful 
coordination and good thinking. No ath- 
letes require more preliminary effort to 
achieve a peak than top-ranking golfers.” 


TONY CARVAJAL, Fort Worth, Texa* 



Hotel manager 


"Heck, no! It’s an old 
man’s game. For every 
athlete who plays golf, 
there are a hundred 
duffers who take golf 
as an excuse for a long 
walk in the country. I’m delighted it’s that 
way. An old duffer like me has plenty of 
company I wouldn’t have if it were an 
athletic contest.” 


HARRY CROWDER, Allentown, Pa. 



"Where do the ath- 
letics come in? At the 
19th hole? Maybe so, 
if you have a good 
throwing arm and can 
hold your own bend- 
ing the elbow. A friend, embarrassed when 
he lost four strokes blasting out of a sand 
trap, said, 'This is a funny game.’ His caddy 
replied, 'Mister, it isn’t supposed to be.’ ” 


CARLETON BLUNT, Chicago 



"Yes. Golf is a strenu- 
ous game where one 
strives for perfection. 
Rarely does he suc- 
ceed. Anything you do 
physically that is a 
challenge is an athletic contest. If golf is 
not an athletic contest, why do so many of 
my wealthy friends send their talented 
caddies to their alma maters to play golf?" 


GORDON SALTONSTALL WORCESTER. 



“Golf is greater than 
an athletic contest. 
It’s like life itself. You 
may be hazarded, or 
trapped, or stymied — 
the fascination is that 
you can try again. Training for full use of 
your power makes the difference between 
triumph in competition and the quiet des- 
peration of conflict within yourself.” 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


IKE GRAINGER, New York 

President. 

U.S. Golf Assn. 


“Cl'Tlainly. I’ve ar- 
gued that with my 
tennis friends. They 
insist golf cannot be 
played defensively like 
tennis or football, etc. 
That’s not true. In golf, you place your op- 
ponent at a disadvantage by your ofTensive 
play. In no .sport is a man more psychologi- 
cally affected by his opponent i han in golf.” 


ity, Va. 

Airline executive 


"No. liolf is a great 
sport. Sure, ic'.s a con- 
test. But so are che.ss 
and billiards. We men 
like the game because 
of the oxcu.ses we can 
give our wivc.s for long ab.sences front home. 
Tbe wives womlef why we gain weight 
playing golf. I can tell them why. There ’.s 
a hot-dog stand on every other tee.” 


REX SMITH. Gale C 




ED WYNNE. New York 

Owner, Harwyn Club 


“N'ov necessarily. I 
would not call the 
brand of golf played 
at my country club an 
athletic contest. Rath- 
er, it is a friendly an<l 
social game for exercise like croquet and 
bowling on the green. But it can be an ath- 
letic game, requiring -stamina and skill, as 
played by the besi amateurs and pros.” 



NEXT WEEK: 


Professional baseball took 
most of the interest from 
college baseball. Will pro- 
fessional football do the 
same to college football? 



Btofid hrofhers arc tlic famed l.ongines Olympic rinnT-'. olli<ial watcli for 
a thousand U.S. \. sports e\enls annually, and itie trim f.otigincs strap 
%vaU-lies worn so proially 1)\ discriminating men cverywliere. Both have been 
honored for ai'<'iiriir\ liv national ohscrvalorie-. In both, reliability and long 
life are inbuilt by liighest preci.sioti manufacture. 

()f sp<-cial intere-t .are the new Longines stdf-winding watches, world's ino.st 
it'lvatu'ed \utomatic-s. Harmonization of winding mechanism and watch 
movement (i'\ iK.STKii) l•ll.ninates friction and wear. 

i.ongines iiiaki-s men's watches f<tr evc-ry taste ami service — dresS watche.s, 
many coin-fliin; waterproofs in gold and steel — many with sweep second hands 
and night-reading dials: strap an«l [)ocket chronograph.s: and timing watches 
measuring to J/lOOlli se<'ond. A Uhristnius suggestion: Longines lad!;., 
W'lc’hcs are the epitome o' elegance ano excellence. \ our Longines-W iltnuL: . 
Jeweler would be honcri’d to serve you. 

Illustrated: I.nngitics Milan Sweep Automatic, IIK gobl. SpeciHcatiors: 

mawmem diameter. 25.-30 mni: thirkness. 6 inm: automutie uindinp rttechanisn . 
■olor system, .silent, two diiectional: usciliaung mass. scienlifi<'al!y designed bal 
an-'C l•o('lllcietu of friction “ O.U5; coeflicien' of wear “ O.IM); spring, stuiiiles?. 
iin!)reakiil>!e; uinding rotilrol. staldc; patented i.ongines spring clamp climin.atcs 
banking and loss of running lime: running time, at rest 5ft hours. 


L0NGIN£S, OFFICIAL WATCH FOR: 



U. S. OLYMPIC COMMITTEE, CONTEST BOARD A. A, A.. NAT’L AERONAUTIC ASSN. 
AMERICAN PQWtR BOAT ASSN., NAT’L HORSE SHOW ASSN., 
and other National and international Sports Associations the vrorld over 


LONGINES 

THE WOKI.irS MOST HONORED WATGH 
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TEN DOLLVRS 

Tliis new Knox “hal of llic Avenue” 
features a narrow durabritii iliat 
gives sturdy ueleome to a nuurs 
grasp, and accents the .so|)hislicate 
sinall-sliapc Clrater C.rease® crown, 
and continental back-bow. In the 
new Jet-Blue. At your nearest Kuox 
hatter's, or at Knox tlie Hatter, 
■4.'>2 Fifth Avenue, New ^'ork 18, 
N. Y. Also a\ailable in (’.anada. 

Oclobfr 2^ to 29 is .\ational Uni Week 


C ERTAINLY One of the best things Sports Illustrated has 
brought to the enjdyment of .sports is the number of 
new names it has added to the roster of fine sportswriters,” 
reader Ralph Cautley writes us from Sacramento, Calif. 

Names that naturally crossed my mind included Gerald 
Holland, Martin Kane, Whitney Tower, Alfred Wright, 
Paul O’Neil, Coles Phinizy— but because I hapj)ened to see 
this letter during the climactic day la.st week when the 
World Series ended, the name of Associate Editor Robert 
Creamer (who in this issue writes his final story of the 1955 
baseball .season) came first. 

Our readers who have seen his stories on football at Slip- 
pery Rock State Teachers College (SI, Nov. 15) and the 
Wanamaker Mile (Feb. 14), among others, know that Bob 
Creamer’s talents extend far be- 
yond ba.seball. But during the base- 
ball season, it’s baseball he writes. 

Tall, flaxen-haired and unduly 
given to sunburn, Bob opened the 
season this year with a visit to the 
Giants’ training camp in Phoenix, 
Ariz. (SI, Mar. 21). Amid the tanned 
faces and rainbow-hued sportswear 
of the other sportswriters. Bob cut 
a solemn figure in a dark suit and 
darker hat, which he wore like a protective umbrella against 
the sun’s rays. To Leo Durocher and the rest of the Giants 
he promptly became known as The Undertaker. 

Perhaps Bob won’t mind my pointing out the weakne.ss 
in the nickname, which was that when the season began he 
made the Giants his alive and kicking choice to win the 
National League pennant, a decision he revi.sed in our July 
18 issue when he felt compelled to give them a reluctant, 
early but nonetheless emphatic burial. A prediction for the 
World Series came out strikingly better: Creamer was almost 
alone in singling out the aging Jackie Robinson as a likely 
key figure in a Brooklyn triumph. 

With baseball entering its off season. Bob Creamer is 
ready again to bring an encyclopedic knowledge to bear on 
other parts of the world of sports. In his case “encyclopedic” 
is not an extravagant term; before he joined Sports Illus- 
trated, Creamer was the sports editor of Collier'a Encyclo- 
pedia and Collier’s Year Book. 

One of Si's expre.ssed purposes is to report sports in the 
words of experts who are also entertaining writers. If SI has 
succeeded, I think it is fair to say that one reason is that 
Robert Creamer, in Reader Cautley’s words, is among the 
many names this magazine "has added to the roster of 
fine sportswriters.” 






ROBERT CREAMER 
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PRESENTING OUR BROOKSCORD* SUITS 
of a new Dacron and cotton corduroy 
woven exclusively for us by Crompton 

Here is the newest addition to men’s casual and 
country clothes... our good-looking corduroy suits, 
made— for the first time— of a fine-ribbed Dacronl" 
and cotton blend that is wrinkle-resistant and most 
comfortable. The lightweight corduroy was devel- 
oped and woven exclusively for us by the renowned 
Crompton Mills, and the suits are made on our own 
distinctive models in lovat green or tan. $58 

Mail orders accefted. Standard sizes “Si to AS in 
regulars, longs, and shorts. Fall catalogue ufon request, 

tpwfool’i £kf 


^‘Brooks Brothers trade-mark 


ESTAeUSHIO 1816 


furnishings, fjats ^^hoes 

NEW YORK • BOSTON • CHICAGO ■ LOS ANGELES • SAN FR.ANCISCO 

A ddress M ail Orders to 346 Madison A venue, S’eiv York 1 7, A^ Y. 
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! . ■ . FROM THE LOOK ’56 



NEWS IN THE Fi-IOHT SWEEPI . . . The year’s freshest 
and truest new note in car design. In one clean sweep from head- 
lights to up-swept tail, it clearly and unmistakably wraps up the 
whole idea of CO! Accenting the low, long, ground-hugging mass 
of the car . . . here’s the design that looks completely like today, 
and points dearly to tomorrow, too! 



NEWS IN WONDERFUL SAFETY! . . . Brand ncw Life- 
Cuard door latches that hold fast under stress as none have ever 
done before. Chrysler Corporation bodies and frames, strongest 
and most rigid built. The finest, most responsive Power Steering, 
Power Brakes and engines on the road. And Safety Seat Belts, 
if you wish, that meet official airplane specifications! 



NEWS IN PUSHBUTTON POWERFLITEI . . . NcWCSt 
driving advance of the year! Pul your finger on a button on the 
dash at your left for whatever driving range you want. Only the 
driver can touch it. Safe and convenient as never before. And 
remember . . . PowerFlite itself gives the finest blend of smooth- 
ness and swiftness among all automatic transmissions! 



NEWS IN A-DOOR HARDTOPSI . . . Now in Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler and Imperial! . . . finest and most 
rugged cars of all in this newest body style! The dashing, long, 
low line of the true hardtop . . . but with full 4-door convenience. 
Full side vision, with full-width rear doors and exclusive full- 
width rear windows in these cars of THE for ward LCX)K! 


THE BEST NEW CAR NEWS VOU’II 
find this year is in the cars of the 
FORWARD LOOK ’56 . . . MO matter what 
the price range! 

Here are cars that are full of new ad- 
vances. Cars that bring things to you 
other cars do not yet have. Cars that 
do things for you other cars are not yet 
able to do. 

Here are cars so new and so wonderful 


to own you’ll feel a new kind of pride 
when you get one. Cars that literally 
make driving or riding a new kind of 
joy and satisfaction. 

Right now, well over a million families 
own 1955 cars of THE forward look 
from Chrysler Corporation. These 
owners tell us they have discovered a 
motoring experience that simply can- 
not be found anywhere else today. And 


now comes the second year of chal- 
lenge from THE WARD LOOK. NoW, 
for '56, the differences between these 
cars and all others become sharper still! 

The new Dodge is already on display. 
Plymouth, De Soto, Chrysler and 
Imperial soon will be. Watch for the 
announcements. See them at your 
dealer’s. There's good news for you in 
these cars! 



CHRYSLER CORPORATION 

PLYMOUTH • DODGE • DESOTO ■ CHRYSLER • IMPERIAL 


Copyrlcht igjS bj Ct>rYtl<r CorporitloD 


Tops in TV Drama — "Climax!” — CBS-TV, Thursdays 
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EVENTS & 
DISCOVERIES 


Johnny comes marching home • Air Force tradition takes off • 
Horse of a button-down collar • Death in the dusk • Subway 
alumni in Crystal Ballroom • Thumbs down on Greasy Thumb 


HERO 

I T DOKSN’T take much time to make 
a hero in this country, sometimes 
no longer than nine innings. A week ago 
Tuesday it took just that hallowed 
length of time to turn an obscure 
Lithuanian-American country boy into 
one of the best-known and best-liked 
people in the United States. 

What did he do? Well, John Joseph 
Podres, a left-handed pitcher for the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, shut out the vaunt- 
ed New York Yankees in thefinal game 
of the 1955 World Series to give the 
baseball championship of the world to 
Brooklyn for the first time in the his- 
tory of that bizarre borough. 

In effect, John, a baby-faced young 
man of 23. had slaughtered the cruel 
giant and freed his compatriots from 
an age-old yoke of tyranny, a heroic 
feat indeed. But heroism in this coun- 
try requires more than achievement. It 
demands personality, and of a special, 
appealing nature. John Podres had it. 

First of all, he was young. More than 
that, he looked young: pink cheeked, 
blue eyed, yellow haired. He came from 
the country— a tiny village squeezed 
between the Adirondack Mountains 
and LakeChamplain inupperNew York 
Slate— and the country is the best 
place for heroes to come from. He was 
vastly pleased by his success and proud 
as a man can be, and nothing is more 
appealing than the sight of a man 
openly and justifiably pleased with 
himself (most new fathers, for ex- 
ample, and all successful fishermen). 

Then, after the game, he went to 
the Dodgers’ victory party at the 


Hotel Bo.s.sert in Brooklyn and danced 
far into the night. Shades of Paul Bun- 
yan! This was the stuff of legend. 

He drove home in the rain from New 
York to Witherbee and had a real good 
fight with his best girl. He had invited 
her down to see three games of the 
Series and an enterprising newsman 
had inferred that the two were engaged. 
No such a thing, John said, and with a 
direct courage lacking in older, more 
experienced men, called the girl and 
bawled her out for saying it. She, to 
everyone's admiration, snapped right 
back at him, saying angrily that she 
had never said any such thing, John 
Podres. It was a nice, honest quarrel, 


Tony Traberl ha-'s made up his mind to 
turn pro {nee page SO). Strong probability: 
Aussie whiz kids Lew Hoad and Ken Rose- 
wall will announce similar decisions soon. 

Michigan looked very much like the coun- 
try’.s best football team as the Wolverines 
beat Army, 26-2. The Michigan rooting 
section’s cry of “Rose Bowl. Rose Bowl” 
can now be heard coa.sl-to-coasl. 

Nail, a previously undistinguished long 
shot, became the second gray ooU in three 
years to win the Belmont Futurity, tradi- 
tional fall test for 2-year-olds. The other: 
Native Dancer, who aLso showed up well 
on television. 

National Olympic Day. to be celebrated 
Saturday, Oct. 22, will give spectators at 
football games and other sports event.s a 
chance to dig into their pockets, contribute 
toward the cost of sending the U.S. team 
to the 1956 Games. 


just like the one you had with your 
wife last week. The country loved it. 

There were pictures of John in With- 
erbee, John in the barber shop, John 
at home with his family: mother, fa- 
ther, kid sister and three little brothers. 
Every American heart surged with feel- 
ing. What a wonderful thing for a small 
boy to have— a big brother who was 
the hero of the World Series. 

The final touch was delightful. A 
newsreel clip made in Podres' home had 
Johnny showing a baseball to his 5- 
year-old brother, Jimmy. 

“This was the last out,” Johnny ex- 
plained to Jimmy. “Y ou remember Pee 
continued on next page 


Vienna this week welcomed homo its world- 
famed but wandering Lipizzan hor.se.s, res- 
cued from Russian collectivization in the 
fading days of World War II by General 
Georgie Patton’s tankers. Forced into a 
lO-year odyssey, the aristocrats of the 
horse world moved back in after the Red 
army pulled out of Austria. 

Ronnie Knox’s action of the week: eight 
minutes at tailback for UCLA, during 
which he threw seven passes, completed 
five for .56 yards and a touchdown. Harvey 
Knox’s words of the week: Ronnie has al- 
ready received three pro football offers, but 
"I’m grooming Ronnie to become an actor 
or writer in the movies.” 

Ducks I'niimitcd happily noted earlier 
predictions of a bumper waterfowl season 
were already beginning to come true: freez- 
ing weather in northern Canada has touched 
off an impressive southward migration of 
ducks and geese. 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued from ptuje 11 

Wee fielded the grounder and threw to 
Hodges for the last out?” 

Jimmy, entranced by the lights and 
the cameras, nodded happily. 

“Well,” Johnny went on, “Gilly give 
it to me. He said he’d like to keep it 
himself, but he .said he thought I de- 
served it. Wasn’t that swell of him?” 

Young Jimmy Just grinned, but all 
over the country people nodded. It 
sure was swell of Gilly. 

But he was right, Johnny. You de- 
served it. 

UP THE FALCON! 

rpuE ARMY MULK and the Navy goat 

are only moderately ancient mas- 
cots but neither West Point nor An- 
napolis has an altogether satisfying 
record of how the two animahs achieved 
status in military society. West Point 
says vaguely that its cadets selected 
the mule as mascot “near the turn of 
the century.” Annapolis says firmly 
that its first official goat mascot was 
El Cid, chosen in 1893, but there is a 
tarry legend which holds that, three 
years before El Cid, naval cadets 
swiped a grazing goat from land near 
the non-com quarters at West Point on 
the very day of the first Army-Navy 
football game. Navy beat Army that 
day, 24 0. 

It is only natural, then, that there 
has already been some confusion about 
the U.S. Air Force Academy mascot, 
chosen just the other day. So that his- 
tory may be better served, a true ac- 
count of its selection follows: 

Academy fledglings, building tra- 
dition with jet speed and swept-baek 
efficiency, nominated a long line of 
mascots, then narrowed them down to 
the golden eagle and falcon after elim- 
inating a highly improbable mountain 
lion. An officer who had been lobbying 
for the falcon then addressed the 300 
cadets something like this: 

“The falcon is a bird with a long and 
honorable history. It is famous for its 
swift flight, its powers of vision, cour- 
age and ferocity. It is especially noted 
for its courageous defense of its home 
nest. It has a flight speed of 100 mph 
and its speed in a dive is classified in- 
formation. The golden eagle is a scav- 
enger. You will now vote.” 

The falcon thereupon won a flaps- 
down victory. Then the confusion set 
in. The Denver F*u!^l illustrated its 
election story with a 1951 photograph 
from its morgue. The picture showed 
an airman with a goshawk and the 
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caption described it as “a peregrine 
hawk, called a goshawk, the type of 
falcon chosen Tuesday by U.S. Air 
Force .Academy cadets. . . .” 

The picture caught the hawklike eye 
of a telephone company man who is 
by avocation a falconer, Harold Web- 
ster of Denver. A falcon, Webster curt- 
ly informed the Post, does not look at 
all like a goshawk. On the assumption 
that the Air Force had supplied the 
picture and written the misleading cap- 
tion, he invited it to come out to his 
place and see what a real falcon looks 
like. So the Potil, forgetting it had 
written the caption itself, snickered 
that the cadets “apparently wouldn’t 
know a falcon if one swept down from 
the skies and bit a hole in their foot- 
ball.” The news services picked up the 
story without checking and spread it 
around the country. Though the Post 
corrected itself next day, the news 
services didn’t. 

Webster did show the Academy a 
real falcon and demonstrated its prow- 
ess. He took one to the Academy and 
turned it loose. Then he tossed a pigeon 
into the air. The falcon dive-bombed 
the pigeon into the ground and the 
cadets gasped at the speed and accu- 
racy of their bird. 

Later, with Webster’s help, the 
Academy acquired five young falcons. 
They are peregrine falcons of a type 
sometimes called the tundra falcon 
and the best of the lot will be fitted to 
a proper falcon hood in Air Academy 
silver and blue, made to look like a jet 
crash helmet. Webster will house them 
until the .Academy can supply accom- 
modations. He will try to train them 
to land triumphantly on mock-up-s of 
the .Army mule and the Navy goat. 
Meanwhile, according to Capt. H.H.D. 



TELL ME ABOUT IT 

Did they block that kick? 

What did (hey do? 

The (juij in fro)il of me 
Blocked my rieu'. 

—•Richard Armour 


Heiberg Jr., officer in charge of cadet 
activities, they are “eagerly feasting 
on mule and goat meat.” 

THE MADISON AVENUE HORSE 

rpnic CAPTAINS AND CREWS of New 
-^York’s big advertising agencies 
will seize on an offbeat idea as though 
it were a pogo stick, but they also have 
a moody regard for money and dreams 
of baronial living (cross the offspring 
of a Wall Street banker and a Holly- 
wood writer, select the most active 
male in the litter, keep him away from 
UCLA and teach him to make a dry 
Martini, and rof/d— a .Madison Ave- 
nue typei. When one wearer of the 
Madison .Avenue uniform (charcoal 
gray suit and pink shirt) decided, last 
winter, that it would be great to take 
up a collection and buj’ a race hor.se, 
the money was forthcoming before you 
could say Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn. Well ... at any rate, some 
money— $10,000— contributed by M2 
track-happy shareholders in an enter- 
prise entitled Bangtail Preferred. 

Since that day the M2 have shared 
one big racing thrill and several lesser 
ones, but they have also gained a 
sobering insight into the care, feeding 
and financing of thoroughbreds. Their 
teacher has been a 3-year-old gelding 
named Fly. It cost $0,000 of the 
810,000 just to buy Fly from Alfred 
G. Vanderbilt, hut he was a horse you 
could dream about — his daddy. Dis- 
covery, had sired a spectacular lot of 
offspring. Disco\ery’s kids, in fact, 
had won $-1, -MO, 000 in first-money 
alone. Fly, it developed, was a hearty 
eater; $400 a month had to be allocated 
for his stabling, feeding and training. 
Another $15..30 a month was necessary 
for shoes. Life insurance took a $337 
bite from the racing fund. The initial 
sales tax lopped off $180. Paper work 
and legal fees cost $200. The Jockey 
('lub decided that the name Bangtail 
Preferred lacked dignity; the owners 
paid another $100 to register as the 
Madison .Avenue Stable. Incidental ex- 
penses took $150 and racing silks (char- 
coal and pink, naturally) took $35. 

Finally, however, Fly was entered in 
a race at Jamaica. Fifty faithful stock- 
holders gathered to cheer him. He ran 
dead last, h'ourdays later he ran eighth. 
Ten days later he ran sixth. A fort- 
night after that he ran eleventh. Fur- 
thermore he developed a sore back — 
starters, it developed, had kept him in 
control before races by twisting his tail 
around the back of the starting gate. 
He was sidelined for rest and heat 
treatments. By July 1, however, he 
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was in good health, and the ad men’s 
trainer, Jimmy McTague— recalling 
that Discovery had run well in distance 
races— entered him at a mile and an 
eighth. Fly came from behind and won 
in the last jump. The delighted owners 
streamed to the winner's circle, then 
‘‘adjourned to the bar and didn’t see 
another race all day.” 

Fly had won $2, ‘275. But 10''< went 
to the trainer. Another lO^r went to 
the jockey. The e.xercise boy and the 
groom in attendance on him got $25 
apiece, and a boy who cooled him out 
after the race got $10. Fly kept on eat- 
ing. He also developed an infection in 
one hoof. It took six w’eeks to heal: at 
that point a blacksmith found a crack 
in another hoof. Then Trainer Mc- 
Tague had a heart attack. Fly ha.s not 
run since. But horse and trainer are 
mending fast, and the Stable has high 
hopes for 1956. It has also received 
permission to increase its eapilalixa- 
tion to $50,000. 

RAPPROCHEMENT IN PATERSON 

T he power and the glory of the In- 
ternational Bo.xing Guild, a fight 
managers’ fellowship devoted to the 
best interests of fight managers, was 
refurbished this week with the capitu- 
lation of the Martinez family of Pater- 
son, N.J. to the demands of Honest Bill 
Daly, Guild treasurer. 

Vince Martinez, a clever welter- 
weight who ranks fifth as contender 
for Carmen Basilio’sehampionship, was 
deprived of hi.s livelihood after break- 
ing off relations with Daly, his man- 
ager, in a dispute over what became of 
$:1,000 in fight proceeds. Vince’s father, 
a dour, gray -haired man, had demand- 
ed an accounting and this, in manage- 
rial circles, is an act of Use maleste. 
Daly stomped out of the Martinez 
kitchen and, it is .said, vowed that 
Vince would fight no more. It became 
very hard for Martinez to get a fight. 
Other managers sided with Daly. 

Between May — when Julius Hel- 
fand. New York boxing commissioner, 
held a hearing and suspended Daly “for 
acts detrimental to boxing”— and this 
week, Vince got two fights. He is 26 
years old and confident he can beat 
Ba.silio. This week Vince’s father and 
Daly came to terms on a contract which 
re-established Daly as Vince’s manager. 


suspended in New York or not, for the 
next five years. It was a clear-cut vic- 
tory for Daly and the Guild’s manag- 
ers. It was a blow to Vince’s brother, 
Phil, who had fought to maintain 
Vince’s independence. 

‘‘We couldn’t get any fights,” Phil 
explained. ‘‘Unle.ss Vince works he 
can’t make a nickel. For a year we held 
out. It was either go back or starve. 

‘‘I know one thing. Without Daly I 
don’t think Vince could fight for the 
title. Unless you’re in the good graces of 
the boys in control you’re nothing. . . . 

“We got what you’d call honorable 
terms, you know. But we didn’t get 
terms for our conscience.” 

RAISE YOUR RIGHT 

rpHE CHIEF JUSTICE of the United 

States. Rarl Warren, swore in a new 
Governor of the \'irgin Islaiub a few 
days back and thereby touched gloves 
once again, in a figurative sort of way, 
with a fellow he used to try to flatten 
with a right cross. 

Something like two score years have 
intervened since Mr. Justice Warren 
and Walter A. Gordon, the new gover- 
nor, were accustomed to meet on the 
University of California campus and 
spar a few rounds together. Their bouts 
began a long friendship between the 
Negro athlete and the man who was to 
become Governor of California and 
head of the Supreme Court. 

Gordon, who is 6 feet tall and weighs 
240 pounds, made .Vll-America on the 
California line and won his letter in 
wrestling, loo. He remembers another 


U of C man he boxed with once, even 
though the fellow’ was a lightweight. 
Gordon’s Stanford opponent bowed 
out of a match and, to give the crowd 
action, he and the lightw'eight fought 
a three-round exhibition. 

The lightweight was Jimmy Doo- 
little, who later became a general in 
the Air Force. 

APPOINTMENT IN SALINAS 

I T WAS TURNIN'G DUSK, and the 
tiny silver Porsche Spyder, stand- 
ing no higher than a man’s belt buckle, 
was racing west on California’s high- 
way U.S. 466 where it lies like a piece 
of gray ribbon across the barren flat- 
lands of the San Joaquin Valley. Gun- 
ning the throttle of this $7,000 play- 
thing was a wistful looking young man 
who was just starting to cash in on the 
Hollywood big time. Only a few days 
before, James Dean had completed a 
movie as Elizabeth Taylor’s leading 
man, and now he was free of the studio 
prohibitions which had kept him off 
the race tracks while he was working. 
He was off to Salinas to put his new 
Porsche into its first official sports car 
competition. Seated alongside Jimmy 
Dean was Rolph Wuetherich, a young 
Porsche specialist who would be in the 
pits for him at Salinas. 

Highway 466 forms the upper right 
arm of a Y before it ends at Highway 
41 in this lonely stretch of California 
desert. Eastward along the stem of the 
Y in a conventional car drove Donald 
Turnupseed, a college student, w’ho 
continued on next page 



“It’s an import from Thrace. .None of the 
bulk and ugly trim of our domestic jobs." 
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continued from page 13 

planned to turn left at the junction. 
To repeat, it was dusk, and he simply 
did not see the tiny silver roadster cut- 
ting across his route from the other 
direction. The larger, heavier conven- 
tional car crumpled the Porsche like a 
piece of waste paper. Dean’s neck was 
broken instantly, and Wuetherich sur- 
vived only with violent injuries. Turn- 
upseed was relatively unharmed. 

This tragedy— and a deep tragedy it 
was to Dean's many friends — need 
never be repeated so long as the drivers 
of small sports cars and indeed all driv- 
ers memorize its lesson. Dean may or 
may not have been speeding at the 
time of the collision (a police check 
showed he averaged 75 mph from the 
point where he received a ticket two 
hours earlier) but he was a good driver 
on a straight and comparatively empty 
road. He simply failed to realize his own 
obscurity in a small car. It is an easy 
mistake to make, since small cars don’t 
feel small once you get used to them. 

This is not a pleasant story, but it 
won’t be a senseless one if it makes that 
point with motorists. 

FOOTBALL. A LA EUGENIE 

TT WAS the second quarter of the 

Notre Dame-Miami game, and Paul 
Hornung, Irish quarterback, faded 
back and looked for a receiver. 

“Throw! Throw!” yelled the crowd. 

Hornung threw, straight to End 
Gene Kapish in the end zone, and the 
crowd went wild. One man broke into 
the Notre Dame Victory March. Anoth- 
er kissed a waitress. Another ordered 
two daiquiris and a Scotch with water. 

Strange business fortheOrangeBowl. 
Sure, but it wasn’t in the Orange Bowl. 
The crowd of nearly 600 was 1,200 air 
miles away from Miami, Fla., packed 
into the Crystal Ballroom of Detroit’s 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, sitting at 
white-clothed tables instead of on tiered 
stadium seats and dining on Chicken 
Eugenie instead of hot dogs. Almost 
entirely pro-Notre Dame, they were 
watching the game on a giant screen as 
part of an 11-city closed circuit tele- 
vision hookup sponsored by the uni- 
versity itself in cooperation with the 
Sheraton hotel chain. They had come 
to enjoy (at $5 a head) football in a 
nightclub atmosphere. 

For the weather-weary fan, this was 
football at its plushiest but it was still 
football and this was a football crowd. 
They roared after each Notre Dame 
gain, gasped when Miami began to 


move and booed the officials on every 
penalty against the Irish. When Hor- 
nung hit his second touchdown pass 
for the final 14-0 score (leaving Notre 
Dame unbeaten and unscored upon in 
three games), the crystal chandeliers 
tinkled like victory bells in the Sacred 
Heart Chapel at South Bend. 

As the crowd filed out it was appar- 
ent most of them would be back— they 
had already begun to worry about the 
next Irish opponent. “I don’t see how 
we can stop Michigan State from scor- 
ing even if we do win,” a man said. 

If he had known the two stocky 
young gentlemen he brushed past at 
that moment he would have worried 
even more. They were Lou Agase and 
Bill Yoeman, Michigan State assist- 
ant coaches, and under their arms 
bulged scouting reports on the Fight- 
ing Irish— as seen on the 9-by-12-foot 
television screen in the ballroom of 
a Detroit hotel. 

GREASY THUMB 

Jacob M. (Greasy Thumb) Guzik 
^ is a jowly Chicago hoodlum with a 
long history, unlimited supplies of 
folding money and a practiced ease in 
courtrooms. In his latest courtroom 
appearance, in Chicago the other day, 
Greasy Thumb refused to say whether 
he once was a buddy of A1 Capone’s 
and whether he managed a bawdy 


house named the Four Deuces for Ca- 
pone back in the ’20s. He clammed up 
when asked how well he knew a long 
roster of his contemporaries, charac- 
ters known in Chicago’s gangland his- 
tory as Shotgun Gussie, Little New 
York Campagna, Paul the Waiter Ric- 
ca. Cherry Nose Gioe, Murray the 
Camel Humphreys, I^oudmouth Levin, 
Crackers Mendina, Screw Moore, Son- 
ny Boy Quirk, Chew Tobacco Ryan, 
Fur Sammons, Mops Volpe, Three- 
Fingered Jack White and Sam Golf 
Bag Hunt (sometime bodyguard of 
Big Boxing’s James D. Norris). 

What Greasy Thumb did admit — 
in fact it led to his being in court— was 
that he had been buying up stock in 
Chicago's Arlington Park and Wash- 
ington Park, the latter the scene of the 
Nashua-Swaps match race last August. 
Ben Lindheimer, manager of the two 
tracks, has been barring Guzik from 
the tracks— stockholder or not. Stock- 
holder Guzik went to court to demand 
a look at the track’s books. Arlington 
and Washington are convinced Guzik 
and friends are trying to get control of 
two of the best tracks in the country 
and are asking the court to halt Guzik 
from buying any more stock. The court 
is considering the legal niceties. 

All of which makes it an excellent 
time to state a principle: there is no 
room in horse racing for the thumb of 
Jacob M. Guzik and the mob. 


SPECTACLE 


PRINCETON SATURDAY 

The blazered bandsmen of Old Na.ssau symbolize 80-odd years 
of tradition on a field where football is more than a game 

The football hi.story of proud Princeton goes back 80-odd years through 
fat and lean, through bright weather and .storm — but whether or not 
the men of Old Nas.sau produce a national championship contender (as 
they sometimes have) or just an Ivy League champion (their unvarying 
purpose nowadays), Princeton enjoys the game and its traditions with a 
savor all its own. A game at Palmer Stadium is more than just a game 
and a score: it is a pilgrimage and a picnic, too, filled with the color of 
autumn and the noi.se of Princeton’s highly polished brass band. A rem- 
ini.scing crowd gathers, lunches along the shores of Lake Carnegie, on the 
terraces of the clubs or from station-wagon tailgates beneath the tower- 
ing elms. Then they follow the band to cheer the team. For one thought- 
ful Ivy League man’s reflections on football’s place in the world of col- 
lege, see the article by Whitney Griswold, President of Yale, on page 19. 
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ORANGE-AND-BLACK stripes on traditional boater and 
a six-foot scarf add to the blaze of a golden afternoon. 
Mouton-coIIarcd coats and polos are raccoon coats of the ’50s. 





“GOING BACK, going back, going back to Nassau Hall," rings 
across i’almt-r Stadium as rooting students and their "drags" 
sing to the tireless encouragement of their {'heer-lea<iing “tiger." 


BEANIE-HAWKING STUDENT, unsold samples on his 
head, proclaims his loyalty with his tie, his tiger badge. 
Neal .suntans, a tweed jacket are Ivy League trademark.s. 



OLD GRAD Clement Hoopc.'^, class of ’29, anfl his wife 
Marcia came for same from iheir Bucks County, Pa. home. 
Hoopes’s double-breasted tweed coat boasts matching hat. 





EATING CLUB, once F. Scoli Fitzgerald s, accommodates 
guest in tweed.s which are u.s cla.s.sic a.s a Princeton-Harvard 
game. She eats a box-lunch sandwich before the kickoff. 


PREGAME COCKTAILS are povTcd from an elegant 
leather portable bar by a tweed-jacketed son of Nassau. 
Convivial reunion air reigns over all Big Three games. 





college 

athletics 



BEST OF TWO WORLDS 


The president of Yale believes college football has forgotten its 

by A. WHITNEY GRISWOLD .... 

main purpose and suggests some cures that won t kill the patient 


I T is autumn, the season of folirtge and football. The 
president of the university sits at his desk staring de- 
spondently at a stack of unanswered mail. He has had no 
time to enjoy the foliage. But he has had plenty of foot- 
ball: a good season so far, only two weeks to go till the big 
game, and that looks like a safe bet. The president has wit- 
nessed this progre.ss from the 50-yard line each Saturday, 
returning to his fireside with the nostalgic aroma of crushed 
turf and bonfires in his nostrils and the echoes of trium- 
phant cheering and music in his ears. A pleasing prospect, 
surely. Yet on top of his mail lies the following letter: 
Deur Sir: 

In ijonr lni>f Alumni Day frddrc.‘i.« you ^aid: “The foiindciiion of 
indeed of all similar in-dilulions of liiijlirr le<irni)iij, in the de- 
votion and nuppnri of Ur alnmiii." I hace jnnt been annigned tiro 

neatn in Serlion .V for the (lanir. I iroiild like to know how 

you nqiiare thene two projKwilioHR. PernonaVhj 1 eonnider Ihene 
neutn an innnll. I'nlil I have ii Ratinfoclorij explanation from you 
I intend to withhold my contribution to the alumni fund. 

Very truly yourx, 

P.S. Please don’t fob this off on the secretary of the university or 
the athletic dirertor. I’m sick of their mush. 

Copies to class secretary, alumni secretary, alumni nunjazine, elc. 

The president reflects. He considers the athletic office’s 
problem of allocating seats to 00,000 people, half of whom 
want to sit in one section and the other half in the one 
opposite, and his mind conjures up an inverted pyramid 
of humanity with the apex resting upon his own head. He 
scribbles on the margin of the letter. “Miss .Jones— I guess 
I'll have to answer this,” and turns to the next item, a 
memorandum! 

From: Dean, ('allege of Liberal Arts 
To: The President of the University 

Subject: Eliijihilily of George U'. It 

The Committee on Eligibility finds that George B has 

been receiving financial assistance from nonuniversity sources 
which he has not made kiwwn to this committee. Such assistance 

seems clearly to haiv been given to B by members of the 

University Alumni Associafion in his oWn city. Since this violates 


the university’s rule and the interuniversity agreement, he has 
been declared ineligible. The committee .suggests you communi- 
cate these facts to the aforementiourd alumni a.ssociatioa and that 
you take steps to re.strain it from further activities of this sort. 

Respectfully submitted. 

The president experiences a slight increase in pulse rate. 
He is soothed by the familiar signature on the next letter, 
but not for long: 

Dear Joe: 

I was wondering if you knew how fed up the alumni around here 
are <il the way George - was declared ineligible. In ease 

you didn’t I thought I ought to tell you. Just yesterday at the 
club, Sam was sounding off about it. You know Sam, but then, 
lie seemed to he gelling pretty general support. Said li was 

the best <dl-s(atc halfback he’d seen in 20 years, a fine boy and a 
leader, and if the university was getting loo good for boys like 
him he was through. He said .some other things, mostly shorter, 
The mnin point iroa five support lie irns otltint}. I tfioiiylil yon 
ought to know about that. 

Take it easy, Joe. 

Your friend and classmate. 

The president looks at his watch. Only lo minutes be- 
fore his appointment with the dean of the medical school, 
then a long session with the faculty committee on liberal 
education. Two large folders relating to these appoint- 
ments are still in his briefcase. Yet the mail must be an- 
swered, and the next item in the mail is a letter from 
Professor A: 

Dear Mr. President: 

/ have ju.st been reading the treasurer's report, which shows (on 
page I2\ an athletic deficit of $ 600 , 000 . I am shocked, as I am 
sure my colleagues will he. Haw can we pos.sibly justify such an 
expenditure of university funds as this will require in the face of 
your frequent yet unfulfilled promises to raise faculty salaries? 
The time has come, Mr. President, far this university to recognize 
the true purpose for u-hick it exisl.s. 

Sincerely yours. 

He thinks, what is this, anyway— an educational insti- 
tution or an athletic club? He may even think: How would 
continued on page AO 
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DREAM OF 


1958: WILD BLUE 

The big games were in towns like Ann Arlior and Baltimore— where 
Army lost to Michigan and Navy routed Pitt— but barely noted, on a 
dusty field in Denver, a bunch of junior birdmen proudly bearing the 
name Air Force Falcons played a game which made football history 

by JAMES MURRAY 


T hk time is 1958. The place, Sol- 
dier Field, Chicago. The scoreboard 
shows there is less than a minute to 
play, the score tied. A hundred thou- 
sand spectators crane forward tensely 
as the team with the silver pants and 
blue jerseys and the lightning bolts 
traced along the helmets lines up in a 
flanking T. The ball is snapped and 
the quarterback fades gracefully to the 
right. Suddenly there is a silver-and- 
blue blur in the end zone. The crowd 
screams. A man is open. The quarter- 
back’s arm flashes — and a pass zips in 
like a jet at deck level for a touchdown. 
The stadium trembles from a mighty 
roar. The band hysterically strikes up 
Off Wc Go— Into the WHd Blue Von- 
der and hundreds of light-blue cadet 
caps go sailing up to the .sky. Around 
the country, the headlines begin to roll 
off the presses: fi.yboys beat army, 
GO TO SUGAR BOWL . . . 

That, of course, is the dream. And 
out on a field in Denver last Saturday, 
the team that hopes to make it come 
true, the heir presumptive to college 
football, the United States Air Force 
Academy, trotted 55 strong to play its 
first game ever. The place was not Sol- 
dier Field but the cleat-scarred, dust- 
slaked University of Denver stadium. 
The opposition was not Army but a 
bumbling if whiling band of U. of D. 
frosh and the crow'd — while a respecta- 
ble 17,785- would hardly have filled 
one end zone at the Army-Navy game. 
Only the score gave a hint of the future: 
Air Force 34, Denver Frosh 18. 

The fact it was more than a frosh 
game, that it was indeed a rendezvous 
with history, did not escape the na- 
tives. Rhapsodized the Denver Pont 
before the game: “It will be an historic 
nuar . . . forget the game, forget the 
score. Be there to tell your grandchil- 
dren that you witnessed the first game 
played by the school which in years to 
come will many times be national 
champion.’’ Not to be outdone, the 


Rocky Mountain News murmured 
dreamily: “It’s going to be a day and 
a game which wnll be referred to for 
centuries to come . . 

Actually, the game quite nearly be- 
came a football embarra.ssment for cen- 
turies to come. 

The scene was all set for the auspi- 
cious debut everyone expected. The 
cadets had marched in, 300 of them, 
in letter-perfect formation and had 
sped to their seats on the double, chant- 
ing “Beat D.U.” in cadence. The teams 
had lined up and the Air Force kicked 
off- poorly— to the Denver 35. On the 
very first play the Denver quarterback, 
Don McCall, faded to pass. On the 
sidelines, the eight-deep coaching staff 
of the Air Force blanched. The team 
went into a May Day scramble, but be- 
fore they could get out of it there was 
a bogey at 5 o’clock— a sure-handed, 
speed-burning halfback named Dick 
Stevens who took McCall’s pass over 
his shoulder and sped past the frantic 
academy interceptors like a MIG run- 
ning from a squadron of bent-blade 
biplanes. 

It was a moment of awful truth and 
more awful portent. The academy had 
fielded a hand-picked team— all-state 
high school stars from the fertile foot- 
ball fields of Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, sprinting stars from the West 
Coast, and lanky, sure-handed tacklers 
and pas.s-receivers from Texas and Dix- 
ie. It was a collection of football he- 
roes which had left a string of an- 
guished, apoplectic home-town foot- 
ball coaches from sea to shining sea 
screaming hoarsely at the academy 
recruiters. It was probably the only 
freshman football team in history to 
have an ex-professional football coach 
as tutor— the incomparable Buck Shaw 
whom the San Francisco 49ers wdsh 
they had back. Fifty-five superb young 
athletes, the Falcons — restricted to 
base constantly— were in perfect phys- 
ical condition and had practiced till 


nightfall for weeks before the game. 
In the press box they had not one hut 
two spotters shouting up-to-the-min- 
ute intelligence reports on what the 
enemy was up to. 

It wa.s clearly maximum effort and 
a cold chill went through the entire ca- 
det wing when the Denverites scored 
with such contemptuous ease on just 
one play. Would this elite corps be run 
over roughshod by a bunch of amiable 
.Joe Colleges who probably didn’t even 
shine their shoes or press their blue 
jeans to go to class? Unthinkable. 

And unthinkable it was. With ad- 
mirable poise, the Air Force boys never 
wavered but regrouped in formation 
and took to the air. With Quarterback 
George Klutinoty at the controls, the 
air cadets soon had the wheels up and 
locked and the squadron was heading 
for the wild blue yonder at Mach 1. 

GUIDED-MUSCLE ATTACK 

Led by a dive-bombing fullback, 
John White, who had never played 
football before fbut only because his 
high school didn’t field a team), and a 
guided-muscle tackle, Charles Zaleski, 
who was state high school heavyweight 
wrestling champ of West Virginia, the 
Air Force mixed swift aerial thrusts 
with devastating ground strafings, 
rolled up 338 yards and 23 first dowms 
before returning to base. 

After the first minute, the flying ca- 
dets were never headed. They went 
ahead variously 14-6, 28-12 and at the 
final gun had the Denver team so reel- 
ing under the heavy firepower that the 
press box gagsters were thinking of is- 
suing a communique, “one of our foot- 
ball teams is missing.” Of course, it was 
just possible that, aside from physical 
conditioning lack, the Denver team was 
not yet accustomed to the mile-high 
altitude of their alma mater. There 
were only four Denver boys mixed in 
a squad which included no less than 
nine sea-level bruisers from Pennsylva- 
nia and as many more from New York 
and New Jersey. Football players are 
one of Colorado’s liveliest imports and 
the academy need make no apologies 
for taking its share. 

Within three years, the U.S. Air 
Force Academy will be much more 
than a football team. By then, build- 
ing toward full strength of 2,496 ca- 
dets and installed in a magnificent 
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Caki. Iwasaki 


GLORY 


$126,000,000 establishment at Colora- 
do Springs, it will be about to harvest 
its first crop of supersonic officers as 
well as its first Sugar Bowl invitation. 
But, at present, the institution with 
the high-sounding name of U.S. Air 
Force Academy is a truncated wing of 
only 300 cadets housed in a cluster of 
frame barracks on one corner of Den- 
ver’s LowryAir Force Base and, without 
a tradition, it is trying to spring one, 
full-blown, via an all-smashing football 
team and a cadre of jet-pilot air train- 
ing officers who have been dragooned 
into serving as synthetic upperclass- 
men for the cadets to teach them how 
to make life miserable for next year’s 
and each succeeding year’s classes. 

Cadets at USAFA are expected to 
think of themselves as jet airplanes, 
are expected to give their flight char- 
acteristics, including rate of climb, 
operational ceiling, top and stall-out 
speed on demand. They must run from 
class to class (or anywhere else on base) 
in a stiff-necked “brace” as though 
they were already harnessed under the 
canopy of a 600-mph jet interceptor, 
and one of the hazards of crossing the 
quadrangle is that you might have a 
mid-air crash with one of these jets. 

They are expected to address every- 
one as “sir” and to request permission 
of their air training officers before of- 
fering even the most harmless of ob- 
servations. (“Lieut. Collins, sir, request 
permission to say something, sir.”) At 
mess, they are encouraged to think 
even of food in aeronautical terms and 
must check with the “tower” (t.e., 
Lieut. Collins) for permission to “land” 
(sit down) or for “taxiing instructions” 
(permission to push chair back from 
table) before being allowed at meal’s 
end to “take off” (get up) for “alti- 
tude” (room upstairs in the barracks). 

During the meal, they are liable to 
be caught in mid-mouthful and re- 
quired to spout such oratorical mouth- 
fuls as the full quote on General Mac- 
Arthur's “There is no substitute for 
victory” or any piece of “cadet knowl- 
edge” the ATO calls for. These are re- 
cited in a squared-back, bawled mon- 
otone not unlike a moppet who doesn’t 
understand a word he’s saying mum- 
bling the Gettysburg Address. 

The night before the Denver game, 
Lieut. Quincy Collins spotted a cadet 
conlinued on page 39 



PROUD MASCOT of a proud new school, the Air Force Academy’s peregrine falcon 
sits atop the gloved hand of falconer Captain H. H. D. Heiberg and helps its namesakes 
(below) sweat out their opening football game against the Denver University Frosh. 
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Having lost to the Cadets in all five of their previous games, 
Michigan took drastic revenge 26-2, moving a step closer to the 
Rose Bowl and knocking unbeaten Army out of First Ten. Halfback 
Terry Barr (No. 41 left and below) was bright new Michigan star 


JINX 








RUNNER-UP. Mrs. J. Stewart Brown, ni, 
Sewickley, Pa., was six strokes behind winner. 
Husband is Pittsburgh Plate Gla.ss official. 


194S WINNER, Mrs. S. Hinman Bird, 69, of 
Armonk, N.Y., scored 198. She is wife of retired 
Tiffany executive, has seven grandchildren. 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


GOLF’S THEIR GAME 
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FooCball was on center stage, but 



people went right on with other 
things like these top golfers, all 
over 50, in the U.S. Senior matches 
at the Westchester Country Club. 


CONSISTENT THREAT. Mrs. Robert F. 
Beard, 58, of Gladwyne, Pa., won the title in 
1949 and was runner-up in 1950 and in 1954. 


ROOKIE WINNER, Mrs. HarHson F. Flippin, 51, 
of Ardmore, Pa., won the tournament on her first try 
with 159. Her husband is doctor of internal medicine. 





HEAD MAN at the WostchfstcT Country Club show clearinc barrier, a jumper gets expert assistance from rider in the 
was Bernard (Ren' DufTy. Duffy, shown with wife, W«>slphester show. The winning jumper, Royal Guard, a chestnut gelding, 
watched daughter Miriam ride five horses in the show, was presented to the U.S. equestrian team by his owners, Mrs. Robert 


WONDERFUL WORLD confnnied 


HORSEMANSHIP IS THEIR 


sheltered quests at Essex meeting are M. A. Jone.s (left) hurdle race for the Wilmerding Memorial Cup provides 
of San Mateo, Calif, and Fentres.s Kuhn of Boise, Idaho. With scene worthy of an Aiken print. Leading is the winner, Ba.silia, 
umbrella is hostess, Mrs. R. Stuyvesant Pierrepont of Far Hills. ridden by A. P. (Paddy i Smithwick and trained by M. G. Walsh, 
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Schmid and Gordon Wriuhl top trainer of hunters an<i jumpers, Gordon Wright TOP horsemen are Bill Steinkraus, U.S. 

of Saxon Woods Farm in perches on shooting slick. He was once a.sked to teach equestrian team captain. Steeplechaser Dooley 

nearby White Plains, N.Y. the King and Queen of Greece and family how to ride. Adams {center), cx-Captain Arthur McCa-shin. 


HOBBY 


II orscs and horsemen look over at the Westchester Country Club as 
members pooled energies, talents and lime to stage their first show 
in 15 years (al)ove). At Far Hills, N. J. it was steeplechasing as the 
followers of the Essex Fox Hounds held their annual race meeting 


the top steeplechase trainer for 1955. The Es-sex race meeting owner-rider Charle.s Cann receives Fowler Memorial Cup from 
was held at Dhu Varren, the estate of E. H. iDulchi Ellis, Mrs. A. Fowler for guiding his 7-year-old gelding, Galant Ship, to vic- 
and the proceeds were given to the Somerset, N.J. hospital. lory in big race of meet, New Jersey Hunt Cup, four miles over limber. 




WONDERFUL WORLD continiifd 


STRIPED SHIRTS are sported by William and Florence John- Austin-Healey. The rally, sponsored by the Sports Car Club of 

son of Denver as they check the map before driving off in their America, began in Colorado Springs and wound up in Durango. 


ROAD RALLY 
IN THE 
ROCKIES 


For two days and 954 twisting miles 
more than 100 sports car enthusiasts 
crisscrossed the backbone of the 
U.S. seven times in the third annual 
Continental Divide Rally over one of 
the most beautiful routes of them all 




AT ANCHOR 
ON THE 
COAST 


It’s only about 60 miles from San 
Francisco to Montezuma Slough at 
the mouth of the Sacramento River, 
but Pacific yachtsmen say the voyage 
Ls just about perfect for a relaxing 
weekend after the summer’s racing 


DINNER PARTY in the cozy cabin of the Velero finds Skipper anniversary by playing the role of host to crew member friends 
Hank Brigham and his wife Midge (left) celebrating 2:ird wedding Virginia Kelley, Phil Dalton, Dudley Kelley and Betty Dalton. 
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GREEN 


SHEA 


MOSS 


GIAMMALVA 




ruKut'd compelilion”: Gil Shea— “fine serve, excellent volleyinj;, 
inadequate ground strokes”; and Gerry Moss — “fine doubles 
player, but weak in serve and forehand, needs lots of work.” 


NEXT YEAR’S CHAMPIONS may include Mike Green — 
“sound all-round game; serve and ground strokes need added 
power”; Sammy Giammulva — “needs control off (he ground and 


TENNIS WITHOUT TRABERT 


by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 


The world’s best amateur has turned pro and I'.S. tennis is on the spot. Here 
our Davis Cup captain looks at the future and comments on some good prospects 


AMATKUR tennis has lost its king. 

Tony Trabort, like Bill Tilden, 
Ellsw'orth Vines, Donald Budge, Jack 
Kramer and other champions before 
him, has caught the scent of quick, easy 
gold. This week he announced his long- 
awaited decision to turn pro, with the 
highest guarantee of any player in his- 
tory. Though the exact term.s of the 
contract remain secret. Promoter Jack 
Kramer calls this his biggest deal yet, 
and Tony's fortune can be gue.ssed at 
by citing the previously highest deals 
made; a $75,000 guarantee against 
30% of total receipts for Frank Sedg- 
man, and the same terms for Donald 
Budge. 

I know Trabert's decision is a dis- 
appointing one for the men who run 
amateur tennis. Some, I am sure, feel 
he made a terrible muslake. For Ameri- 
can tennis and its Davis Cup hope.s, the 
move leaves a giant void. It is like pull- 
ing the plug from the tub. Suddenly 


everything is stranded high and dry. 

There is some consolation. The Yan- 
kee dollars which lured Tony into the 
pro ranks are also beckoning to Lewis 
Hoad and Kenneth Rosewall, Austra- 
lia’.s Davis Cup heroes. Promoter Kra- 
mer is hoping to land both of them any 
day now. If he succeeds, Davis Cup 
competition not only will be equalized 
between Australia and the U.S. but 
will also be thrown open to the rest 
of the world. 

N'o one can deny that thus would 
be a healthy situation for the game 
generally. Without U.S. and Austra- 
lian teams to dominate the Challenge 
Round as they have been doing for 
the last 18 years, the other nations— 
if I may be forgiven a non-nationalis- 
tic viewpoint— will have a chance 
for a change. 

But, as Captain for the U.S. Davis 
Cup team, my first interest naturally 
remains in recovering the Cup from 


Australia and keeping it on these 
shores. This now shapes up as a man- 
size job. We have, T think, a fine crop of 
players coming up but how soon they 
can be toughened for international 
competition is another question. 

We can no longer count very lieavily 
on Vic Seixas, who is talking retire- 
ment. Ham Richardson mu.st give first 
consideration to his duties as a Rhodes 
scholar. It will be a new lineup, with 
some names which are not yet too fa- 
miliar to sports-page readers. The best 
of them, with my comments on their 
ability today, are pictured on this 
page. Kone of them is a Trabert yet— 
but with a bit of polishing and refining 
here and there, who knows? Perhaps in 
a year or two they will be fighting the 
international tennis wars, winning the 
championships and, as it seems impos- 
sible to avoid, attracting in their turn 
the eyes of the promoters with the 
heavy gold. ' EnP..' 



FUTURE HOPEFULS are Burry MacKay — “strong, eager ex- 
ponent of the big game; practice and international play will do 
wonders”: Ron Moimberg — “brilliant, erratic 17-year-old; needs 


BAUMGARDNER 


HENRY 



only -steadine.ss”; Earl Baumgardner — “tremendous .serve, good 
volley, fair ground strokes; needs competition”: Crawford Hen- 
ry — “fine forehand, adequate serve and volley, needs experience.” 
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Sports Car Colors in Wembley Ties 



Streamlined print designs 
with a sports car flair 
in .to nes that are correc t 

for your new Fall suits. 




^ . r'ic 


V7ern' 


,b\eY 


The freshest new color idea 
in'tie' fashion. . .Ferrari Red, 
Jaguar Green, all the colors 
that keep flashing 


lUemblej) 


■to ^otrct app&AMMt - — 


Ulemblej 


ovt 


Wembley Ties Available al Better Stores in U. S. and Canada copyright ir^s, wembuy, inc., new Orleans • los angeles • 
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ASIAN SPORTS 




When a Bangkok girl gives her boy friend this advice, 
she may be trying to build him up — not let him down 


T he battj.k of the sexes takes strange forms around the 
world. Artist John Groth, who has depicted some of its 
bi/.arre aspects in the past, encountered what may be its 
oddest manifestation in Thailand recently while on tour 
for SI. This is kite fighting, in which masculine size and 
strength, represented by the chula (above, left) is pitted 
against the smaller, spee<lier female of the kite species, the 
pakpao. Teams of four to 2U men send up kites made of 
thin rice paper and seasoned bamboo and engage each other 
with the purpose of bringing down the opposing “him” or 
“her” in their own court. At left, Groth has painted kite 
fighting’s World Scries, staged by the Thai Traditional 
Sports Association on the huge green Pramane Parade 
Grounds near Bangkok’s Imperial Palace. Not only a pop- 
ular pastime for many centuries, kiteflying also brightens 
Thailand folklore. One amorous prince is said to have 
mounted to his lady love’s chamber via a taut kite string. 



“Father wore this Viyella. shirt at Mafeking in 1899” 


T HK (itlu-r (hty OIK- of mir Srottisii 
ciistomiTS sIioK’cd us ;t \'ivclla sliirt 
which his vcnerahle had worn dur- 

ing the liotT War. The son, no chicken 
himself, is still wearing it, fifty-six years 
later. 'Fhe collar and cufTs now need 
turning. 

Viyella (rhymes with hi-fclla) is tltc 
most imitated of all fahrics. .And no won- 
der— it is so sensuously soft and light. 


It is s|nin near Shcrwinxl Forest in 
F.ngland, from ;i cunning mixture of cosy 
l:imh’s wool and strong Egyptian cotton. 
It is completely w.nshahle— you can safely 
send \”\ella to your laundry! 

"Ehc shirt in our pliotogra[ih is not the 
Mafeking veteran, hut a new one, made 
hv the great Hnthawn^•. 'Ehe tartan is 
Cnmphcll Dress, shown here against an 
appropriate back-drop— Inverarav Castle, 


•ancestral home of the Dukes of Argyll, 
heads of the Campbell clan. 

Vij’clla shirts hy Hathaway come in a 
thundering range of plain colors and au- 
thentic Scottish tartans, among which 
Campbell Dress, Royal Stewart and .Mac- 
pherson arc outstanding. For the name of 
)'our nearest store, write C. F Hathaway, 
^Vale^ville, Maine. In New Aork, call 
MUrray Hill 9-4157. 



FLYING HALFBACK Lenny Moore is 
ihe spearhead of Penn Stale's olTensive. 



PASSING THREAT for Pitt is stronp- 
armed Quarterback Corny Salvaierra. 







ALL-AMERICA END lion Beuple is a 
mainstay of Navy’s powerful air attack. 



NOVICE QUARTERBACK Don Hol- 
leder, All-America end, is Army’s hope. 


FOOTBALL 
IN THE EAST 


Yale’s former coach differs with Yale’s president (see pajje 19) on 
the care and Iraininjj of Ivy, but he concedes that there is still 
plenty of hot competition among his old friends in Yankeeland 

by HERMAN HICKMAN 


H krk in thk east, where legendary 
figures once strode the gridirons in 
football’s husky, brawling youth, the 
game is not what it u.sed to be. Maybe 
the once-great rulers grew weary of 
winning, or became too civilized. What- 
ever it was, in the past 2.5 years the 
old-line colleges of the Ivy Group, ex- 
cept for sporadic outbursts, have not 
ranked favorably with other sections 
in the game. This decline in Ivy foot- 
ball culminated with the decision to 
give up spring practice. Practically 
overnight Pennsylvania, Princeton and 
Cornell— three valiant contenders on 
the national scene in late year.s— be- 
came pushovers for outside competi- 
tion. Thus a policy of isolationism 
became necessary and the Ivy Group 
became the Ivy League, which goes 
into effect fully in 1956. Under this 
setup all theteamswill play each other, 
causing a virtual schedule ban against 
the strong eastern independents. Let’s 
take a look first at these top independ- 
ents who uphold the prestige of east- 
ern football on many a far-flung field. 

MAJOR INDEPENDENTS 

Navy. The Middies’ 21-0 win over 
Pittsburgh last Saturday definitely es- 
tablishes them as a contender for na- 
tional honors. George Welsh must be 
recognized as the best quarterback in 
Navy history. End Ron Beagle an- 
chors a stalwart line. 

Army. Altliough the injury-riddled 
Cadets were decimated by Michigan 
26 2, they cannot be ruled out as one 
of the East’s top contenders. The line, 
led by Ralph Chesnauskas, has offen- 
sive punch and defensive mobility. 
Fullback Pat Uebel is tops. All-Ameri- 
ca End Don Hollecler needs more ex- 
perience at quarterback and he has 
got to improve in his passing. 


Pittsburgh. Beaten by Oklahoma and 
Navy, the Panthers are nonetheless 
prowling once again. Quarterback 
Corny Ralvaterra spearheads and di- 
rects the offense, while Center .John 
Cenci controls the defensive operations 
of a large and competent line. 

Penn State. The Nittany Lions have 
a .strong running attack from their 
winged-T formation, but do not have 
or do not sulliciently use an aerial of- 
fensive. The line, led by Tackle Otto 
Kneidinger, is large and rugged look- 
ing. Lenny .Moore at halfback can do 
everything they said he could. Anoth- 
er halfback, Billy Kane, can also go. 

OTHER INDEPENDENTS 

Holy Cross. The Crusaders conquered 
Colgate last Saturday to remain un- 
beaten. Guard Jim Buonopane is one 
of the best in the country. Quarter- 
back Jack Stephans gives direction 
to a speedy and alert backfield. 

Boston College. Last season BC cut 
down on its suicidal inlersectional 
schedule and was generally considered 
the best team in New England. They 
will be outmanned only by Miami 
(Fla.) this season and could gel by 
with just one defeat. Outstanding men 
are John Miller at tackle and Eddie 
DeSilva at halfback. 

Colgate. After defeating Dartmouth 
and Cornell, Colgate was finally 
stopped by Holy Cross in a close affair 
that could have gone the other way. 
Quarterback Guy Martin directs the 
potent attack, which features Frank 
Nardulli at halfback and Ed White- 
hair at fullback. End Milt Graham 
{6 foot 6, 215 pounds) and Tackle 
Tom Pow'ell are outstanding. 

Syracuse. The schedule is deadly, with 
Army, Maryland and West Virginia 
continued on next page 
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EASTERN FOOTBALL 

co)ili}iuc(l from page 35 

the toughest coming up. \ good, big 
veteran line, led by Tackle Jerry Cash- 
man and Knd Jim Ridlon. Jimmy 
Brown is a real powerhouse back. Bet- 
ter pa.ssing is sorely needed. 

Rutgers. Outstanding men on the 
squad are Knd Don Felber, Halfback 
Bob Kelley, Tackle Ed Evans and 
Quarterback Bob Gatya.s. Much is e.x- 
pected from sophomore Quarterback 
Bill Whitacre. 

Boston University. BufI Donelli had 
high hope.s for his 19;)') team but has 
got off to a disappointing start of three 
straight losses to Penn Stale, (’onneeti- 
cutand Syracu.se. Captain Ken Hager- 
slrom at halfback is the outstanding 
player on the squad. Others to note are 
John Bredice, end, Lou Lovely, guard, 
and Mike Abbruzzese, center. 
Villanova. It is the same old story at 
Villanova: ov'erscheduled and under- 
manned. They were beaten by BC 
28-14 Saturday for their third straight 
loss. The Wildcats must get vastly 
improved material or a much easier 
schedule to be able to survive. 

Lehigh manpower is better in qual- 
ity and size but 24 sophomores need 
experience. Tom Faillace, end, Austin 
Short, end, and Bruno Pagnani, guard, 
are best of the returned veterans. La- 
fayette's outstanding men are Bryan 
Satterlee, halfback, and Bob Fyvie, 
tackle. The big problem is the line. At 
Trinity College Fullback Charley 
Sticka, spearhead of last year’s unde- 
feated season, is back. Three wins so 
far; could be undefeated again. 

IVY LEAGUE 

Yale. The Elis look like the clas.s team 
of the Ivies after three straight wins, 
including Brown and (’olumbia. Their 
line is large and rugged, from tlankmen 
Paul Lopata and Vernon Loucks on in. 
Junior Quarterback Dean Loucks and 


Sophomore Dick Winterbauer are stag- 
ing a real battle. Dennis McGill did an 
outstanding job at halfback against 
Columbia, and Al Ward is a power- 
hou.se al the other lialf. 

Cornell. After another slow start the 
Big Red won its opening league game 
from favored Harvard 20-7. Cornell’s 
backs are the best in the Ivy I>eague, 
with halfbacks r)ick .Jackson and Dick 
Meade and Quarterback Bill De Graaf 
heading the list. The paper-thin line is 
led by Stan Intihar, ineligible last year. 
Princeton. The Tigers are the best- 
balanced team in the league. Coach 
('barley (Caldwell's single-wing offen- 
sive scheme is smooth and dilficult for 
the opposition’s defense. Tackle Mike 
Bowman leads an improving line. If 
Royce Flippin returns to top form after 
his injuries, the Tigers could lake it all. 
Harvard. Harvard, despite the loss to 
Cornell, remains a powerhouse foot- 
ball team that plays with solid funda- 
mental skills. Captain Bill Meigs at 
guard bulwarks an excellent line de- 
fense. Tailbacks Jim Joslin and Matt 
Botsford and Fullback Tony Gianelly 
form a fine backfield nucleus. 
Columbia. Lou Little has put tlie 
accent on the air arm to take maxi- 
mum advantage ol Quarterback Claude 
Benham’s lalents~but air is an un- 
stable medium and the Lions were let 
down 46-14 by Yale. Sophomore Ed 
Spraker al halfback is injured but has 
shown great early-season form. Re.serve 
strength as usual is .shallow. Line de- 
fense looks weak. 

Brown. Twenty-two lettermen out of 
29 were lost. After dropping two thrill- 
ers to Columbia and Yale, Brown beat 
Dartmouth 7-0. Jim McGuiness would 
be a standout tackle on any team. 
Archie Williams and Don Thompson 
are solid halfbacks. 

Dartmouth. New Coach Bob Black- 
man has lost some heartbreakers to 
Colgate, Holy Cross and Brown. Pa.ss- 
ing has been the forte, with Bill Beagle 


doing the pitching, but the running 
and defensive play must improve. 
Pennsylvania. The once-omnipotent 
(Quakers lost to Princeton 7-0. As usual 
they have a backbreaking schedule. 
Fred Dustin, tackle, and Stan Chaplin, 
fullback, are the best veterans on this 
sophomore-heavy squad. 

LITTLE THREE 

Amherst looks like a solid favorite 
to win the l^ittle Three for the fourth 
straight year. Tackle Harry Ste.uber 
and Bob King at center are standouts 
in a rugged line. Williams is predomi- 
nantly a sophomore team. Halfback 
Tim Hanan is the outstanding man, 
Wesleyan is happy, with a good group 
of sophomores and a fine backfield. 
However, Coach Norm Daniels would 
like a little more heft in the line. 

YANKEE CONFERENCE 

At this writing Rhode Island and 
New Hampshire look like the class of 
the Yankee Conference and, inciden- 
tally, they have already met and tied 
18-1:1. Rhode Island Coach Harold 
Kopp tells me that Eddie Simone is a 
great halfback. Now Hamp.shire has 
lost the fabulous Billy Pappas at quar- 
terback, but Marcel Couture, who av- 
eraged 9.1 yards per thru.st last year, 
leads a dangerous set of running backs, 
and the line will be aullicienl. Connect- 
icut, conqueror of Boston U and Mas- 
sachusetts, looks a strong third and 
po,ssible winner if hard-luck 205-pound 
Fullback Buddy Amendola can escape 
the injury jinx for the season. Maine, 
with 16 lettermen returned, is well 
equipped to take the Maine state title 
in round-robin play at the end of the 
season. Vermont must be satisfied with 
a rebuilding year, although they still 
boast of the prowess of Captain Edwin 
Beck at halfback who led New Eng- 
land scorers last season. Massachusetts 
has a squad with speed and depth but 
little game experience. 
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You'll find a Zero King 
Suburban Squire 
in your size 
and favorite 
color at 
these 
fine stores 


Ashland. Ohio Roland's 

Balttmors, Md HochschUd-Kohn 

Boston, Mass Filene's 

R. H. Stearns 

Boulder, Colo Relnert Clothing Co. 

Canton, Ohio C. N. Vicary 

Casper, Wyo A. J. Woods t Son 

Chicago, III Marshall Field i Co. 

Cincinnati, Ohio Burkhardl's 

Cleveland, Ohio Halle Bros. 

William Taylor Co. 

Columbus, Ohio John H. Pumphrey Co, 

Harry J. Rook, Inc. 

Concord. N. H David Heller Co. 

Decatur. Ill Bachrach's 

Elgin, III Charles M. Osnner 

Erie, Pa P. A. Meyer A Sons 

Findlay, Ohio Stewart's 

Fort Wayne, Ind Golden's Men's Wear 

Meyers & McCarthy 

Fort Worth .Tex The Fair 

Grand Rapids. Mich.. . . May d Son 

Hartford, Conn. G. Fox d Co. 

Highland Park, III Art Olson 

Fen Co. 

Indianapolis. Ind L. Strauss d Co. 

Iron Mountain, Mich.. . .Co/enso's 

Joliet, III A! Baskin 

Kansas City. Mo WooK Bros. 

iWadiSon, Mr'/s Karsien's 

Mansfield, Ohio Doc Hammon 

Massillon, Ohio Kenner's 

Milwaukee, Wis Gimbet's 

Minneapolis, Minn Dayton Co, 

Jusler Bros. 

M. L. Rothschild-Young 
d Quinlan Co. 

Muncis, Ind John Banta 

New Bedford, Conn.. . .Gollls' Men's Apparel 

New York, N. Y B. Altman d Co. 

John David, Inc, 

Niagara Falls. N. Y Sllberberg's 

Paterson. N. J Charles W. Elbow 

Kaplan d Kaplan 

Peoria, III O'Sryen d Joist 

Philadelphia, Pa G/mPe/6ros. 

Jacob Reed Sons 
John Wanamaker 

Pittsburgh, Pa Joseph Horne Co, 

Kaufmann's 
Sitterley's 
Union Supply Co, 

Plainfield, N. J Tapper's 

Pontiac. Mich Dickinson's 

Portland, Me A. H. Benoit d Co. 

Reading, Pa Croll d Keek 

Reno. Nev Paterson's 

Rockford, III Stuckey's 

Rochester, N. Y McFarlln's 

B. Forman Co. 

Saginaw, Mich Heavenrich's 

St. Paul, Minn Fleld-Schlick 

Scottsbiuff, Neb Wheeler's 

Seattle, Wash Littler, Inc. 

Sheboygan, Wis Art Imig's 

Spokane. Wash Thomas d Gassman 

Stamford, Conn Balmer A Ferris 

Trenton. N. J Fredk. W. Donnelly A Son 

Tulsa, Okla Palace Clothiers 

Uniontown, Pa Metzler's 

Warren, Ohio Gentry Co, 

Washington. D. C Woodward A Lolhrop 

Watertown, N, Y Jortes-Morgan Co. 

Waukegan, Hi Durkin d Durkin 

Wilkes-Barre. Pa Fowler, Dick A Walker 

Wilmington. Del Mansure d Pretlyman 

John Wanamaker 
Winchester, Mass Chitel's 
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HICKMAN’S HUNCHES 
for 

Games of Saturday, Oct. 15 

* Michigan State vs. Notre Dame. 

Surprising Spartans swamped Stan- 
ford after out-siatistieking Michigan 
previous week. Toughest test to date 
for unscored-on Irish. Still, NOTRE 
DAME. 

* Georgia Tech v$. Auburn. The two 

top teams in the SEC. Auburn could 
do it, but I’ll take . . . GEORGIA 
TECH. 

* Yale vs. Cornell. Undefeated Bull- 
dogs boast fast backs and fine line. 
The better line wins. Y.\LE. 

* Southern Cal. vs. WisconsinfFriday 
nighti Unbeaten Badgerscome west 
looking for new worlds to conquer. 
Next trip to Rose Bowl? WISCON- 
SIN. 

* Southern Methodist vs. Rice. Pre- 
season picks meet in S W C champion- 
ship fight. Neither has shown ex- 
pected strength. RICE. 

* Texas Christian vs. Texas A&M. 
The Aggies, after losing to UCLA, 
have plowed through all opposition. 
Both team.s loom larger each week, 
but the pick has to be . . . TCU. 

* OhioStatevs.Duke. Another tough 
one. Initial impulse is Duke but, re- 
membering last season, OHIO 
STATE. 

* Washington vs. Baylor. The Baylor 
Bears have fallen only to mighty 
Maryland. The hungry Huskies de- 
vour all opposition. Seattle rains 
could mean the difference. WASH- 
INGTON. 

* Penn State vs. Navy. With George 
Welsh directing the fire power, Navy 
has blasted all opposition thus far. 
The Nittany Lions will offer first 
Army-Navy cross-section preview. 
NAVY. 

* North Carolina vs. Maryland. The 

Terrible Terps continue to roll. Eyes 
are fixed on the Orange Bowl and 
Oklahoma. Tarheels will do little to 
obstruct the view MARYLAND. 

also: 

Princeton over Colgate 

Utah over Denver (Friday night) 

Army over Syracuse 

Harvard over Columbia 

Minnesota over Illinois 

Indiana over Villanova 

Michigan over Northwestern 

Purdue over Iowa 

Oklahoma over Kansas 

UCLA over Stanford 

Mississippi over Tulane 

W. Virginia over William and Mary 

Wyoming over Tulsa 

Kentucky over Mississippi State 

LSU over Florida 

Last week’s record: 

20 right, 4 wrong, 1 tie 
Record to date : 80 17-3 



THE NEW ZERO KING 


for warmth and smartness 

Handsomely tailored in luxurious St. 
Mary's wool, this is a coat that you'll 
look for chances to wear. Its warmth 
and superb styling gives you the feel- 
ing of winter well-being that goes with 
the excitement of a Winter Sports Car- 
nival or a stroll through a snowy coun- 
tryside. Comes in tan. white, grey, or 
red with beautiful rainbow striping. 

about ^ 42 ^^ 
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^ea/i THenniU 

Without obligation, please give 
me whatever information is avail- 
able about these securities which 
r~| I now own (please give nun'- 
ber of shares), or which . . 
P) I am now considering buying 


I should like to have your recom- 
mendations for the investment of 
S My objective is 

□ Safety of capital, or 

□ Dividends of or 

Q Increase in value 

Name 

Address 

City ik State 

Just fill in and mail to — 

WAi.TtK A. Scholl 
Department TA-1 

Merrill Lvncii, 
Pierce, Fei>ver&Beai>e 

70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
O^ceJ iM 107 Cities 


c 

TIP FROM THE TOP 


Esspecially useful for the 
middle-handicap golfer 


.(■nim CO FunoOL, Wesfuood Counlrjj Clitl). ('inuion, Mo. 

When average golfers attend a major tournament, they 
are often struck by how long the top pro.s hit their shots 
and yet how easily they seem to swing at the ball. It lakes 
effort to hit a golf ball — make no mistake about that - but 
a top pro’s swing gives the impression of ease because his 
over-all timing is .so precise. The powersupplied by the body 
blends perfectly with the action of the hands. 

In my ca.se, the big thing in coordinating the body 
with the hands is keeping my right elbow tucked in close 
throughout the swing. By doing this, you tie in the action 
of the right side with the blow, and it’s the right side that 
supplies the power behind a shot. To look at it the other 
way — if you have a floating right elbow that gives your 
body no chance to get its contribution in, you're just 
slapping at the ball with your arms and your hands. The 
body is dormant. The leading pros naturally have different 
features they have worked on and continue to work on 
to achieve the integration of the body and the hands, but 
I pass the "tucked-in elbow” on to you because it is an 
essential part of every fine golfer’s swing. 
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A DREAM OF GLORY 

continued from p<i'je 21 

about to shovel a mouthful of creamed 
peas into his mouth. "Cadet Blake,” 
he purred, "give us the days.” Cadet 
Blake dropped his fork, thrust his 
shoulders back, and his eyes glazed. 
"Sir, there is one day before the U.S. 
Air Force Academy’s first football 
game which it will win, sir. There are 
48 days till Thanksgiving, 79 days 
until Christmas, 201 days before I hope 
to see my girl friend again, sir, and 
1,001 days until June Week.” 

The cadetsare not incapabteof seeing 
the humor in their braced plight which 
they cheerfully undergo for the pleas- 
ure of inflicting the same on next year’s 
luckless group. At mess, the night be- 
fore the game each table of 10 ca- 
dets suddenly began to rise in sequence 
like breakers on shore, waving napkins 
above their heads and chanting “Beat 
D.U." This continued until it reached 
the football team which rose and said 
resignedly, "Oh. very well.” 

MONSENSE— AND HARD WORK 

On the bench during the first quar- 
ter of the game, a substitute center 
suddenly leaped up and grabbed a tow- 
el. His nose was bleeding furiously. As- 
sistant Coach Frank .Merritt spotted 
the casualty In disbelief. "But he didn’t 
even get in the game yet?” he protest- 
ed. “That’s spirit for you, sir,” chirped 
another cadet substitute. 

In the stands when things looked 
blackest, Lieut Collins saw his ca- 
dets slumped in dismay. He pointed to 
one. "Lift that hat and see if there’s a 
cadet under it," he ordered. 

.Amid all the wonderful nonsense, 
there was the serious academy busi- 
ness of turning out an elite military 
force under a crash program. The acad- 
emy appreciates it is working against 
time, that man himself is becoming ob 
solete in an age of rocket aviation. It 
is up to the academy to produce the 
men to match the Mach numbers and 
there is no time to go about the thing 
in a leisurely or evolutionary way. "We 
have to begin at the top,” ruefully con- 
fesses Brig Gen. Don Z. Zimmerman 

In beginning at the top, the academy 
considers a nationally famous football 
team as top-priority procurement. Mil- 
itary— or even lay— purists may wince 
at the notion of building an elite corps 
around a football team, but academy 
brass, which makes much of the fact a 
boy must be “motivated’' towards 
aviation in these days when a pilot is 
frequently an oxygen-sucking pressure- 
suited captive of an airborne instru- 


ment panel, points out that it has been 
done by other institutions for less 
worthy motives, i.e., gate receipts. If 
winning football teams are required to 
lure the kind of young men the country 
needs to guard its old frontiers and fly 
into new ones, the academy will have 
winning football teams. 

Will it work? Buck Shaw, an iron- 
eyed practitioner in football matters 
of fact and not military expediency, 
thinks the timetable is unrealistic. 
"The kids have a lot of spirit,” con- 
cedes the scholarly, gentlemanly Buck. 
"But the normal progression for a foot- 
ball team is to move freshmen up and 
leaven them with seasoned players. 
This team is going to move up into a 
vacuum They’re going to have to find 
out ev'erything for themselves.” 

The project— which will see the Fal- 
cons playing iunior colleges next year. 
Skyline Conference foes the next and a 
"representative” schedule (i.e., Army, 
Mavy, Stanford) in 1958— is daring, 
and Athletic Director Colonel "Bullet 
Bob” Whitlow (West Point, 1943) sees 
nothing impossible or even impractical 
about it. .A man who goes lumbering 
along the bench looking for the point- 
after -touch<lown tee as soon as his team 
gets the ball. Optimist Whitlow plans 
to beat Army and Navy the first year 
he plays them and every year after 
that. The fact that his academic re- 
quirements would stagger a Rhodes 
scholar only means to him that he’ll 
have a smarter team than anyone else. 

In case the flak gets heavier than 
Bullet Boh anticipates or the enemy 
shows up in faster and more maneu- 
verable craft, the academy— like any 
good combat pilot— has an optional 
strategy which it feels will swing the 
advantage. The altitude at Colorado 
Springs where the academy will pre- 
sumably play at home is some 6,000 
feet and a person arriving at that alti- 
tude from sea level undergoes some in- 
ternal rearrangement until his blood 
stream can supply enough red corpus- 
cles to take up the oxygen slack. 

"These teams that come here are 
going to have to beat us in the first or 
second quarter,” chortles the P.I.O., 
Lieut. John Colbrunn. “By the second 
half, their flaps are going to be down 
and they’ll be buying the farm (wash- 
ing out|." The Air Force, feels Col- 
brunn, will thus be applying the sound 
aerial tactic of luring the enemy into 
an operational ceiling where his engine 
functions poorest. At home, at least, 
the word.s of the academy song, “Noth- 
ing can stop the U.S. Air Force,” will 
ring all too true for the ground-level 
Kaydets or sea-level Middies. d 
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GRISWOLD ON FOOTBALL 

eolitijiued from puyc Itt 


Casey Stengel like it if, in addition to 
the Yankees, he had to manage a lib- 
eral arts college and a dozen or so 
schools of engineering, law, medicine, 
divinity, music, arts and sciences, and 
so forth? 

In some such fashion the question of 
relationship between athletics and ed- 
ucation enters the lives of most Amer- 
ican university and college presidents. 
How did it gain such proportions as 
it has? How did a handful of liberal 
arts colleges, during the very time they 
were growing into universities and as- 
suming the intellectual and moral re- 
sponsibilities of that status become in- 
volved in an intercollegiate enterprise 
that today owns and manages some 
100 major football stadiums, many of 
which would make their classical proto- 
type, the Roman Colosseum, look like 
a teacup, with a total season’.^ paid at- 
tendance of lo million and aggregate 
receipts of over .$40 million — not to 
mention basketball arenas with an at- 
tendance of 8 million and baseball dia- 
monds, track fields and rowing facilities 
in proportion? College football attend- 
ance is roughly ecjual to major league 
baseball’s, and exceeds professional 
football’s by five times. How did all 
this start? What is it doing to our col- 
leges and universities and what can 
they do about it? 

It started in the love of sport, which 
anthropology has traced to nearly 
every people and country in the world, 
and archaeologists have pushed far 
back into the pre-('hri.stian era. As 
modern team sports developed in col- 
leges and universities, physical ener- 
gies of the undergraduates, which still 
occasionally spill o\’er in campus riots, 
were channeled into organized athle- 
tics. English and American colleges, 
with their common attachment to the 
classics of ancient (Ireece, found in 
these specific sanction for physical 
training as part of the educational proc- 
ess. Tlie very fact that the new sports 
were organized put a premium on or- 
ganization to support them; and for 
this the colleges, with their highly or- 
ganized and instinctively competitive 
societies of young men in the prime of 
athletic age, were made to order. Liv- 
ing together as well as studying to- 
gether provided a well-nigh perfect en- 
vironment for the growth of organized 
athletics as the monasteries once had 
done for religious meditation. 

That organized athletics were in the 
educational blood stream before the 
first American colleges were founded is 


indicated by the fact that Oliver Crom- 
well, an undergraduate of Sidney Sus- 
sex College, Cambridge in 1616, was 
afterward reputed to have been “one 
of the cliief matchmakers and players 
of football, cudgels or any other bois- 
terous sport or game.” Football, in 
tho.se days, was a wild affair, which the 
Puritan Stubbes described in 1;)83 as 
“rather ... a bloody and murthering 
practise than a felowly sporte or pas- 
time.” His description of the game 



PRESIDENT GRISWOLD struggles 
over Yale’s volume of angry football mail. 


should give some satisfaction to latter- 
day athletic reformers: 

For (lolh )u>t ctrrn one lyc in vaiijhi for 
/ns Adi'i'r.'^ory, airliing lo ovirlfirowe him 
A to p'rhr him on his nore, llioiajh it be 
hard itpon ... .so that by this 

jficffjK.s, Nowcfimc.s llu'ir nerlcK ore broken, 
t>onicliii/t Ihrir hiickH, somcliyne their 
s</nntimi’ their nnne:--; nomelime one port 
thrust out of Joy)it, somelinw on other; 
sonirliine the noses ijnsh out with blood, 
sonictiyne their ryes slurl out; and some- 
times hurl in one place, sometimes in 
another . . . and hereof yroireth envir, 
malice, rinicour, r/n>lf>r, hiilred, displeas- 
ure, eiimitie, and irhiil not els: and some- 
times Jiyhtiinj, bruu-liny, contention, t/tiar- 
rel picking, murihrr, homicide, and great 
effusion of blood, as vxperieucc dayly 
leachrlh. 

Such was the lusty Elizabethan an- 
cestor of the .American game that start- 
ed with a contest between Harvard and 
Yale in 1875. Football even more than 
baseball or rowing or other sports was 
a college original, and remains so not- 
withstanding the recent advent of the 
professional game. The colleges defined 


its rules, molded it into its modern 
form and gave it its character. More 
accurately, it was not the colleges that 
did those things, it was their under- 
graduates. acting largely upon their 
own initiative as the record shows, 
with little awareness, much less con- 
trol, on the part of their academic of- 
ficers. In thi.s fashion by the turn of 
the century organized athletics had 
become a fixture in American higher 
education. 

What shall we say of the results? 
Organized athletics gave the colleges a 
new lease on life, an exciting, enjoya- 
ble and much more healthful alterna- 
tive to previou.s forms of student rec- 
reation. They released new energies, in- 
fused undergraduate life with new uni- 
ty and zeal — which, if not prima facie 
assets to liigher education, certainly 
strengthened the foundations of the 
colleges as residential communities. .As 
long as organized athletics remained 
within the bound.s of amateurism they 
imparted il.s object lessons and its 
values to the whole community. In 
these ways they served the general in- 
terests ol the colleges, educational as 
well as .social. They have liecome so 
much a part of college life that it is 
hard to conceve of that life without 
tliem, oven harder to imagine what 
might take their place. 

Wherein lies the evil? For a time 
some of it stemmed from playing rules, 
particularly tho.se of loothall iwliicli 
once resembled legalized mayhem i; 
hut these have been so much improved 
a.s virtually lo eliminate this source of 
trouble. The real evil, the one that has 
been scotched liut not yet killed, lay 
not in the actual playing of organized 
athletic sports but in the managing of 
them. 

Managing them was a responsibility 
that reached out much more widely 
into other areas than drafting and su- 
pervising their playing rules did. Man- 
aging them meant, or soon came to 
mean, catering to spectators as well as 
to participants. It meant not merely 
providing players with proper in.struc- 
tion and equipment, scheduling trips 
and keeping the books on playing ex- 
pen.ses, l»ut calculating grand strategy, 
staging and producing contests that 
rapidly assumed llie character (and di- 
mensions! of public spectacles, scout- 
ing, recruiting and fielding players 
equal to these pulilic responsibilities— 
and at the same lime ensuring that the 
academic life of each particular in- 
stitution continued to prosper. The 
sheer weight of this problem fell heavily 
upon a group of institutions inexperi- 
enced in such matters and on the whole 
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ill-equipped to deal with them. Most 
colleges and universities were conscien- 
tiously trying to improve their academ- 
ic standards and many were succeeding 
in that effort. But as the standards rose, 
so did the demand for athletic victories 
and championships, and the two were 
not always consistent. It was as though 
the major league baseball teams were 
suddenly put under levy to win not 
only the pennants but also Rhodes 
Scholarships and Nobel Prizes. 

To the solution of the problem, more- 
over, organized athletics brought not 
cool heads and collected thoughts but 
the passions of tribal warfare. These 
were normal enough to the extent that 
they reflected the competitive spirit of 
players and their undergraduate sup- 
porters. But there was something that 
gave them an abnormal force. This was 
the growing interest of spectators and 
the tendency of the colleges to cater to 
and commercialize that interest. To the 
colleges this meant a new source of rev- 
enue as well as (they hoped) a new focus 
of alumni loyalty and public support. 
To the spectators it meant excitement, 
thrills, broken records and victories. 

THE PRESSURE MOUNTS 

The bargain seemed like a natural 
one at the time it was struck, mutually 
profitable and beneficial. Yet it soon 
imposed on the colleges hidden costs 
and unforeseen consequences. To keep 
up revenue and, presumably, alumni 
loyalty, winning teams were necessary : 
to be sure of winning teams competent 
players had to be recruited. If such 
players required financial inducements, 
the inducements had to be provided. If 
academic or amateur standards stood 
in the way, the standards had to be 
compromised. 

Bit by bit, as the possibilities of 
revenue-producing sports were exploit- 
ed, other sports, which meant virtual- 
ly all save basketball, were budgeted 
against football. Each budgetary item 
thus added increased the pressure on 
coaches, players, athletic directors, 
presidents and governing boards to 
maintain the winning teams that en- 
sured. the gate receipts. As the game 
grew more specialized and the mark- 
et for players more competitive, the 
colleges and universities found them- 
selves in a managerial competition 
as intensive as their rivalry on the field 
and differing from professional baseball 
only in its pretensions to amateurism. 
Competitive methods varied from out- 
right awards of room, board, tuition 
and other prerequisites, such as auto- 
mobiles and spending allowances, to 
continued on next page 
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GRISWOLD ON FOOTBALL 

couli II lied from /»«</»■ i/ 


disguised subsidies liy alumTii; from 
artificial majors in physical eilucation 
and even false enrollments in college 
to individual favors and dispensations 
by boards of admission, and eligibility 
and scholarship committees. 

This, I think, is the real evil organ- 
ized athletics inflicted upon our col- 
leges and univer.sities. To label it “over- 
emphasis” barely scratches its surface. 
Undue deference to spectators has led 
the colleges to default to a certain ex- 
tent on their professional competence, 
to forfeit a measure of their proper au- 
thority over their own affairs. This was 
tantamount to a surrender of academic 
freedom on the athletic field while this 
was being defended in the olas.sroom. 
For some this caused no more than a 
time-consumingdistraotion. For others 
it created a satellite that became a sun. 

A WATERSHED WHERE? 

From the standpoint of education 
the fact had logical consequences. The 
main purpose of an educational institu- 
tion is education. The main purpo.ses 
of organized athletics are recreation 
and exercise. Both of these are essen- 
tial to good work in education as in 
every other calling. Neither is a substi- 
tute for such work, much less its equal 
or its master. This suggests a line of 
demarcation, a watershed, on one side 
of which organized athletics .serve the 
cause of education while on the other 
they hurt it; and it further sugge.sts 
that it is the duty of each educational 
institution to draw that line and de- 
fend it. This, after all, is asking no 
more of educational institutions than 
the Pure Food and Drug Act requires 
of the manufacturers of those products 
or, for that matter, than a major league 
manager might ask of his players if 
they kept skipping hatting practice to 
study history. 

From the standpoint of athletics as 
well as education the fact has logical 
consequences. The aspiration of most 
American colleges has been to achieve 
the standing if not the shape and size 
of universities, and the aspiration of 
most American universities has been to 
do full justice to that status. In its orig- 
inal and proper meaning the word uni- 
versity .signifie.s .standards — the high- 
est .standards of integrity and quality 
pertaining to their activities anywhere 
in society. Any trifling with those 
standards, however slight or for what- 
ever expedient reason, is a contradic- 
tion in terms. 

Since these standards can apply to 


everything a university does, they ap- 
ply to athletics a.s well as to education. 
The application of the standards to col- 
lege and university athletics was two- 
fold. In the first place, they were to be 
amateur athletics, a principle early laid 
down by the colleges and periodically 
reaffirmed by their presidents, govern- 
ing board.s, athletic directors, coaches 
and team captains, as well as by their 
various rules committees and intercol- 
legiate associations. The principle was 
first and last a players’ concept. It said 
nothing about the entertainment of 
spectators or the raising of college rev- 
enue, and it expressly forbade partici- 
pation for financial or any other mate- 
rial remuneration. 

The second standard is succinctly 
stated in the preamble to the revised 
Ivy Group Agreement of 19.54 for or- 
ganized athletic programs: 

In the fiitiil life of the campun, emphasis 
upon inlercolleijiale competition muni 
be kepi in liannony with the ciiaentidl 
cdiivalioiial piirpoiten of the inutituiion. 

This was no more than the applica- 
tion to intercollegiate competition of 
the line of demarcation or watershed 
that the colleges had adopted for all 
athletics. It is wortli noticing how con- 
genial the first principle, i.e., the ama- 
teur, is to the second — so congenial as 
to suggest that il it were lived up to 
100',', the second would be superflu- 
ous. For as we have seen, it was pre- 
cisely in the terms and values of ama- 
teurism that organized athletics dis- 
covered their most congenial relation- 
ship and made their most direct and 


constructive contributions to “the es- 
sential educational purposes of the in- 
stitution.” In more ways than one the 
amateur principle in athletics was the 
corollary to liberal education in the 
classroom. 

These principles were not foisted 
upon our colleges and universities. 
They grew- out of their intrinsic char- 
acter. Through them the colleges, in 
addition to devising and refining the 
techniques of so man^' of our athletic 
sports, contributed largely to their 
moral value to us as a nation . Moreover, 
the collegiate influence transcended 
its own sphere to make itself strongly 
felt through its code of sportsmanship 
in professional athletics. These, too, 
have a stake in its survival. When a 
professional team overcomes a hand- 
icap or conies from behind to win 
against .seemingly impossible odds, 
sporlswriters often call it “a Frank 
Merriwell finish” or “the old college 
try.” 

This is more than sentimental — or 
satiric— metaphor. It is professional- 
ism at its best, earning its highest 
professional praise in the language and 
image of amateurism. The colleges 
have been seduced away from these 
principles by spectators who as par- 
ents and as citizens are their ultimate 
beneficiaries. 

Do 1 exaggerate the evil? I do not 
think so. Standards that should be 
pure have been compromised and cor- 
rupted, and this is common knowledge 
among our college students and their 
faculties. Deliberate departures from 
principle of this sort cannot fail to 
damage the reputation of an institution 
consecrated to truth and excellence by 



YALE TOUCHDOWN s'gainst Princeton in IH90, from an old engraving by Frederic 
Remington, famou.s artist and onetime Yale end, illustrates football’s early drawing power. 
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its very charter. Upholding one ideal 
of truth as applied to education and 
another as applied to athletics has al- 
ready caused woeful moral and intel- 
lectual confusion in the minds of young 
men who found themselves subjected 
to such double standards, not to men- 
tion cynicism and disgust in the minds 
and hearts of their fellow students. 
This is meager fare from higher educa- 
tion, scarce worth its salt on any pre- 
text. It is hardly consistent with the 
mottoes of light and truth emblazoned 
in the arms of our colleges. It is disil- 
lusioning and damaging to their good 
name and to the integrity of their 
profession. 

Are these defects not mitigated by 
the educational redemption of young 
men who would not otherwise have 
come to college? It is po.ssible in indi- 
vidual cases. Yet these can be matched 
by wholesale departures from college 
upon the close of their last football 
sea.son by young men who had ab- 
sorbed so little of the college’s essential 
purposes and held its educational op- 
portunities in such low esteem that 
they did not care to complete their 
courses and graduate; and by other 
cases, probably more numerous, of bi- 
zarre studies that enabled their pur- 
suers to qualify for football or basket- 
ball but are slim collateral for claims 
of educational redemption. 

AN UNFAIR DISGUISE 

But could the colleges and universi- 
ties afford to take the loss, the dimi- 
nution of gate receipts that it is as- 
sumed would follow their universal 
adoption and enforcement of the ama- 
teur principle? I am not so sure that 
they would have to. In the first place, 
I am not so sure that their student 
bodies could not produce teams of suf- 
ficient caliber, and that within their 
various leagues and conferences those 
teams could not engage in sufficiently 
keen and exciting competition to re- 
tain the interest of most of their pres- 
ent spectators. Teams of roughly equal 
size and strength playing according to 
the same amateur rules have repeated- 
ly demonstrated their ability to thrill 
spectators, making up in drama all 
that they lack in technical finesse. 

But suppose worse came to worst 
and a major refinancing of college ath- 
letics became necessary? I doubt that 
the cost would exceed or even equal 
the price the colleges are now pay- 
ing in the corruption of amateur and 
educational standards and the harm 
this is doing to both. Why, in any 
case, should football be taxed with the 
continued on next page 



IOWA BACON. HICKORY SMOKED 


Picture a pan of this savory bacon sizzling 
over a campfire! Couniry cured and slowly 
smoked over smouldering native hickory 
logs, it’s bacon taken from choice young Iowa 
porkers with generous strips of deep red 
lean. Slabs arc 6-8 lbs. average; SI. 10 lb. 
Or try the generous “Smokehouse Sampler,” 
5 dilfereni meats, only $5.25. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. No C. O. D. 
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Sessions presents 



the clock that 
never forgets! 


Automatically turns on, and off, at 
the time you wont: television 
program, air-conditioner, electric 
blanket — nearly all electric ap- 
pliances. You just plug them into 
clock. Beautiful mahogany case 
mounted on brass finished base. 
Illuminated dial with Sessions 
famous New Automatic On-Off 
Movement. StvlI'V by Mac Torr.quii> 
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Handy 
for Brandy! 

4 Crystal Brandy Snifters to 
Serve Your Hennessy Cognac 

Through special arrangements by the 
makers of famous Hennessy Cognac 
Brandy, you can now obtain these crystal, 
crest-engraved brandy snifters direct 
from Fra nee. Tap the rim with your finger- 
nail and the clear ring reveals the exquis- 
ite perfection of this crystal glassware. 
A set of 4 glasses, shipped direct from 
Cognac, France, is yours for only $l.The 
coupon below is for your convenience. 

'A' "At "A" 
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THC WOUCD'S ^ncFciKteo 

COGNAC BRANDY 
84 Proof • Schieffelin & Co.. New York 
HENNESSY, Depl. 40K. P.O. Box 15A, Ml. Vernon. N.Y. 

Here Is my dollsr for 4 Hennessy Brsndy Snifters 
described in this offer. I wilt pay ISy U. S. Customs 
handlins charge when my glasses arrive. 

Name 

Address 

City Zone State 

NOTE: Sorry, this offer is limited to one set per per- 
son. Offer good In U. S. A. and possessions. 
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Gordon in Corduroy 

That outdoor wardrobe dilemma, adroitly 
solved by these Hunt Cords, tailored, as 
is our custom, with a natural shoulder 
and a clean line. Added attractions : 
leather trim on all pockets, a leather 
trouser backstrap. All In all, something 
new and special for the well-groomed. 



In superb corduroy. Covert color or 
lovat green. Suit about $S3. 
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San Francisco San Antonio 
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GRISWOLD ON FOOTBALL 
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support of nearly all the other sports? 
Charging everything to football puts 
an egregiously unfair pres.'?ure upon 
that game to do just as it has done, 
to go professional in disguise: and 
whose fault was this, football’s or 
the colleges’? 

The whole concept of farming ath- 
letics out to pay for themselves is diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the meaning and 
principles of a university. According to 
these, as we have seen, a single set of 
standards applied not only to educa- 
tion but to everything a university did, 
including athletics. The administrative 
corollary is that athletics and educa- 
tion belong on the same budget and 
under the same administrative direc- 
tion: and the stronger the educational 
claims put forward by athletics, the 
greater the force of this corollary. The 
total annual expenditures of all Amer- 
ican institutions of higher education is 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $2.5 
billion. Their total gro.ss receipts from 
football, with a paid attendance of 15 
million at an average charge of from 
$2.50 to $3.00 per ticket would be be- 
tween $37 million and $45 million. 
Taking the larger figure for the sake 
of argument, it represents just about 
29 < of the income available for these 
expenditures . . . not, I should think, 
a sum so great that it could not be re- 
budgeted and administered in accord- 
ance with these principles. 

What prospects are there that the 
step will be taken? The answer is be- 
yond my province. I merely wish to 
record my belief that it can be done. 


For this belief I have two basic rea- 
sons. The first is that there is nothing 
inherent in organized athletics them- 
selves to prevent it. I have said they 
brought the college.s some evil and I 
have identified the worst of that evil 
as the separation of academic author- 
ity trom academic responsibility under 
spectator pressure. But it was the spec- 
tators who drove the wedge, not the 
athletics. And the spectators are we 
ourselves, as a nation, as college alum- 
ni and as sports lovers. Wliat we have 
done we can undo. 

The second reason for my faith is 
that I happen to belong to a group of 
colleges among which these things are 
happening. These are not unrepresent- 
ative institutions. Most of them have 
run the whole gamut of experience re- 
corded in these pages. All, including 
my own, have plenty of unfinished 
business on their hands that must take 
precedence over any claims to perfec- 
tion. Yet all have set their course in 
this direction, as charted in the Ivy 
Group Agreement. I can think of no 
better fate for amateur athletics and 
higher education than that the mem- 
bers of the Ivy Group live up to those 
provisions and prove by so doing their 
universal practicability. To assist them 
in this they may count on strong allies 
from education. They will draw inner 
strength from thriving intramural pro- 
grams, and their task will be lightened 
by the continued progress of profes- 
sional athletics. But their strongest 
ally now as always will be the courage 
of their own convictions. vEn d; 
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ONE TOUCH OF COLOR 

to your outfit with sweaters of 


A wonderful new way to brighten and heighten your looks — colorful 
sweaters of Mazef® yarn. They’re styled in ribranf clear colors that 
add a liyely note to everything you wear! And because they’re 
of Mazet® yarn, they are soft, warm yet weightless, washable 
and quick-drying. Can't be harmed by moths or mildew. 
Milliken Woolens, Inc., 1407 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 

LOOK Foil THIS MAZET KITTEN— SYMBOL OF SfFERD-QfALITY SWEATERS. 
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Tlie Icy "Wizard 
of tlie I^oyal G-aixie 

A Ufetime spent at chess has broui^ht (o Sammy Reshevsky, once a 

by JOHN KOBLER 

boy wonder, pre-eminence in the purest Intellectual contest of all 


I C'K COLD, BOCKLIKE in ils immobility, imposing in its 
calm, the face on the opposite page is symbolic of one 
of tlie most concentrated minds the ancient game of chess 
has ever known. It is the face that stared at Russia’s great 
world champion, Mikhail Botvinnik, whene\ er he looked 
up from the board in the Soviet-American chess matches 
last summer (SI, July 18', unchanging, unyielding, until 
in a sensational upset the Russian had to concede defeat. 
It is the face that once drove Argentina’s brilliant master, 
Miguel Najdorf, into such a state of jitters that he ran 
screaming to an attending doctor to be reassured as to his 
condition. It is the face of Samuel Herman Re.shevaky, 
the greatest of living .American chess players, an interna- 
tional Grand Master, recognized as one of the five greate.st 
players in the world, the man of whom it was predicted 
when he was ') years old that he would be world cham- 
pion someday — as indeed he may. 

In chess, as in art, absolute perfection is unattainable. A 
reasonably bright child can learn the rules in an hour but 
can spend the rest of his life vainly trying to learn to play 
chess well. No two recorded games in the history of the 
game, which is at least 2, .500 years old, have been exactly 
alike. The possible combinations of tlie first 10 moves, for 
example, number hundreds of octillions. In the later stages 
the possibilities are infinite. To develop a winning sequence 
is a creative process as exciting, as satisfying and as in- 
stinctual to the chess player as composing is to the musi- 
cian or painting to the artist. Of all games chess is the in- 
tellectually purest— a combat between two minds, un- 
tainted by any element of chance. 

The mind of Samuel Reshevsky has been conditioned to 
this creative process for almost literally a lifetime. He 
started playing chess at the age of 5, he was a veteran at 
the age of 7, it has been his principal source of livelihood 
for most of his life; and when economic circumstances once 
threatened to infringe upon his game a group of chess dev- 
otees and admirers raised enough money to make sure that 
he could go on playing as long as he lived. To Reshevsky 
this seemed perfectly reasonable: from his childhood on, 
his self-assurance as a chess player and therefore as a man 


more privileged than ordinary mortals has been supreme. 

Reshevsky’s remarkable belief in him.self, which in any 
other player might be termed sheer bravado, is uniquely 
well founded. Though he is primarily a money player who 
is le.ss interested in brilliance for its own sake than in the 
S1,000 to $2,000 prizes that accompany important tour- 
naments, this has in no way detracted from his extraor- 
dinary accomplishments. His official record is unsurpassed. 
He has never lost a match, that is, a two-man contest. 
He ha.s never finished lower than third in any tourna- 
ment. He is the only player ever to win the U.S. Cham- 
pionship four times running— he has won it five times in 
all. And as a performer of chess stunts, his principal means 
of livelihood, he has few peers. 

At 43, Reshevsky, de.spite his smallne.ss, is an imposing 
figure whose icy boardside manner is a weapon which pow- 
erfully complements his wits. Barely 5 feel 2 inches tall, 
with a wide, bulging brow and steely eyes, he sits un- 
movingly erect for hours on end, his head in his cupped 
hands, his mouth pursed in an expression of ineffable hau- 
teur. Most players nibble and sip at something at intervals 
during a game: Re.shevsky eats nothing and only seldom 
drinks a glass of water. He chain-smokes, but in him even 
this habit betrays no sign of nerves. “Sammy,” a colleague 
once observed, “plays chess like a man eating fish. First he 
removes the bones, then he swallows the fish." His self- 
confidence is so boundless that in tournament play, where 
40 moves must be made within two and a half hours, he 
will spend half that time pondering a single move, feeling 
sure of finding one that will make the next moves virtually 
automatic. On rare occasions only does he leave himself so 
little time that he blunders through sheer haste. 

Reshevsky’s calm, however, is external. During a tour- 
nament he sweats buckets, losing several pounds. And 
though his opponents might never guess it, he lies awake 
nights wondering how he could have played a better game. 

Reshevsky is a self-taught player. He began playing 
chess by instinct, with no instruction whatsoever, let alone 
a grasp of scientific principle. At the age of 4 in the little 
continued on page 54 


IN CHARACTERISTIC CONCENTRATION SAMMY RESHEVSKY BROODS OVER CHESS BOARD IN HIS SI>RINC VALLEY. N. V. HOME 
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OTTER HUNT IN DEVON 


As they have since the 12th centurv, picturesquely uniformed English sportsmen 

by ERIC BENNETT 

carry on one of the least-known but most ancient forms of hunting with hounds 


E ari.y one September morning a 
group of sportsmen in Devonshire, 
England, pulled on their white knick- 
erbocker breeches and high red stock- 
ings, buttoned up their blue jackets, 
added French grey derby hats and went 
out to chase otter. Like members of the 
12 other otter hunts in Britain and the 
two in Ireland, they were carrying on a 
traditional form of hunting which as a 
royal sport predates even fo-xhunting. 


Considered by kings and commoners 
alike to be one of the most fascinat- 
ing and skillful forms of hunting with 
hounds, otter hunting has been a sum- 
mer sport in England for 800 years. 

King Henry II gave it prominence 
when he appointed a King’s Otterhunt- 
er in 1 170 and succeeding kings kept up 
royal packs of otterhounds until 1689. 

Koras long as there is clement weath- 
er the otter hunters of England, armed 


only with well-oiled boots and a long 
walking pole, go out into the river 
meadows in search of one of the wildest 
and most elusive animals left to them. 
And nowhere in England do they go out 
with quite as much pomp and sporting 
ceremony as at the famous Culmstock 
hunt in Devonshire— the oldest exist- 
ing otter hunt hi England (founded 
1790). For this reason Culmstock often 
continued 
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ACROSS A c;UKKN MKADOW Ihf Rcarlet-cnalwl hunlsman and his whippprs-in 
lead the pack. The field follows later after hounds have made their rttsl for otter 
scent along the river bank. Blue coats and red stockings are formal hunt uniform. 



THUOf(;H JtiVKit AND STRKA.M the scent carries the hounds while Huntsman 
Jack Absolom feels his watery way with otter hunter's pole. Like the otter, its pur- 
suers must be amphibious, and often the (luarry keeps hunters in mid.slream for hours. 
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OTTER HUNT 

conliniicd from jiaijr iS 

plays host to scores of otter hunters 
from other counties who, vividly 
dressed in their own individual uni- 
forms, add an even greater splasli of 
color to the already colorful spectacle 
of the hunt. 

The Kastern Counties, which hunt 
tlie rivers on the east side of England, 
wear blue coats with red collars, blue 
breeches, red stockings and ties and 
blue caps. The Cheriton. in Devon- 
shire, wear gray derby hats, blue coats 
and stockings and white breeches; and 
so on with infinite variations. 

HUNTING IS AMPHIBIOUS 

Otter hunters carry long poles 
which they use to feel their way across 
rivers and ditches; for an otter hunt- 
er, like the otter, is amphibious. The 
peculiar difficulty about otter hunting 
is that the otter is a web-footed ani- 
mal, which swims rapidly under water, 
and the hounds are mainly fox hounds, 
used to working on land. Yet these 
hounds will follow the scent of the otter 
iis it rises to the surface of the water 
and swim hin\ for as long as six hours 
until they force the otter to land. 

Typical of an otter hunt in England 
today was a nine-tlay meet of the 
Culrnstock, the Eastern Counties and 
the Hawkstone, which normally hunt 
in Shropshire, Herefordshire and the 
Welsh bor<lers, as the guests of the 
Cheriton Hunt. 

.\t the meet, timed for 10:30 a.m., 
there were up to 100 automobiles 
bringing followers; and because hunt- 
ing and hospitality go together, the 
generous host dispensed wine, beer and 
traditional Devonshire cider cup to 
all comers. 

Then the huntsman sounded his horn 
and the hounds moved off to start the 
day’s work. At the gateway to the field 
leading down to the river hank, one 
member of the Cheriton Hunt took up 
‘‘the cap,” a cash contribution by non- 
subscribers towards the expenses of 
the hunt. 

Soon the cry of the hounds pro- 
claimed that they were on the drag of 
an otter — the scent the animal leaves 
during his nightly excursions in pur- 
suit of the fish and frogs which arc his 
main food. The drag was fairly hot 
along the banks of the stream, and the 
hounds raced along with wonderful 
music, while the field hurried after. 

The hounds took the line of the otter 
along the bank and across the mead- 
ows on the bends; then suddenly they 
continued on nvrt jmijc 



Cream Sherry 

and Melon Bowl 


The nutty flavor of 

Cream Sherry, perfectly com- 
plemented hv the cool crispness 
of melon balk. r;ol(>rful . . . 
appetising . . . delicious to 
taste. A fc-.t/lv .Ji(Jerenf 
l.i'le-lrenf. Say Great 
W'estern ... it should he 
on the tip of your tongue. 
Other Great New York State 
Wines by Great Western . . . 
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WINTER SPORTS 


I Thoroughbred and 
Quarter-horse Racing: 


I 0 Tucson Open Golf Tournament 
I Annual Tucson Rodeo 


0 Cleveland Indians Spring Training 


0 Western Zone Trap Shoot 
Championship 


Enjoy all these big 
events plus more 
sunshine than in any 
other resort city! 





• picture booklet tells you about Tucson. 

• Write: Tucson Surrshine Climate Club. 

• 5507-B Pueblo. Tucson, Arizona. 
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AALBORG 

AKVAVIT 


Distinctively y^,/ 
Danish V/ 


With hiilTct supper, canapes or smorgas- 
bord. the right spirit imikes the occasion. 
Aalborg Akvasit, served ice cold and i 
straight, is smooth, dry and delicious — 
delightfully ditVereni. 

IO(J' i piilulii iii'ulral \pirils • 90 pnmf 
Bniiiif. i? (.mnptiny, \eH- York 4, .Vch' York 
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when wearin;; handsome Haiians. 
Smartness afoot and suj'erlative comfon mark line 
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HANAN & SON, INC., CHICAGO 22 


“Promises top notch entertainment!" . . . "A 

/ Arthur Doley, N. Y. Times ^ • 
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Thursday Evening, October 20 

ONE NIGHT ONUY 

TOP P.S. SPORTS STARS 


TRACK • FIGURE SKATING • GYMNASTICS 

MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 

New York City 
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Bex Seats $5.00; Side Arena $4.50; End Arena $3.50; Bock Mezzanine $2.75; End Balcony $2.00; 
Unreserved Side Balcony $1.25. 

Send all requests for tickets with check or money order to: 

OLYMPIC SPORTS CARNIVAL, U. S. OLYMPIC COMMITTEE • Biltmore Hotel, New York 17, N. Y. 
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markeri at a big tree root, baying and 
scratching with teeth and paws to get 
into the hollow tree. The whipper-in 
came U{i with the hunt terrier, a short- 
legged plucky little dog. half the size 
of an otter. A good terrier will face an 
otter in his lair— or holt— and force 
him out of it. But thLs otter had already 
gone on upstream and soon the hounds 
were following his drag again. 

They did not have a chance to catch 
him. for he at once .slipped into and 
under the water and rac ed ofT down- 
stream. Sooner or later he had to come 
up to breathe, and a keen-eyed mem- 
ber of the fielfl saw the otter poke the 
end of his nose out of the water under 
the hollow hank. Raising tiis hat he 
let out a "holloa” which brought the 
hounds racing to him. 

Once again they picked up the scent, 
this time plunging in and swimming 
down the river in close formation, with 
each hound giving full tongue— a glori- 
ous sight and sound. 

“DEATH TO DOG OTTERS” 

Now the whole valley echoed with 
their cry a.s they raced through the 
tangled undergrowth. The otter was 
tiring, and some of the field saw him 
as he slipped over a shallow into the 
deep salmon pool beyond. few min- 
utes later he crept silently up the bank 
and hid in a thick clump of bushes. 
Tlien the hounds winded the otter ly- 
ing on the bank and dashed up in a 
solid body. Before he had time to slip, 
they pounced on him and killed him. 

Now the field formed a barrier with 
their poles to hold back the baying 
hounds, while the master, with the 
otter at his feet in the meadow, sound- 
ed the dealli knell on his hunting horn. 

He suspended the dead animal on a 
spring balance and weighed it. It was 
a dog otter of 21 pounds — a fair-sized 
prize, particularly for Devonshire. 

Then the master cut the trophies olT 
the otter. First the rudder, or tail. 
Then the mask, or head. And finally 
the four pads, or paws. These were dis- 
tributed to followers of llie hunt. 

The corpse of the otter was thrown 
to the hounds with the cry, "Whoop, 
tear him and eat liiin,” while the mas- 
ter again sounded his horn, this time 
in the "worry." 

As for the hunters, their day ended 
shortly after in a rousing toast to the 
fallen foe — a toast which, strange to 
modern ears, has been traditional for 
centuries: ■T>eath to dog otters, long 
live the little bitches.” (end 
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the first time pa yment plan 
ever ojfered by a 
major firearms manufaeturer-- 

W/ArCfffiSTuTl 

FIREARMS 

TIME^/ 

PAYMENT 

PL-AN 


Walk into your Wiiicliesler dealer 
today and pick out that great new 
Wincliester you've liad your heart set 
on. It can be yours rif'ht now! The 
new Winclie.st<;r Time Payment l*lan 
— tlie industry’s first — makes it possiljle. A down 
payment as small as will give you all the llnill 

and pride of hugging the season’s first mallanl or 
buck with tlie world’s finest sjiorling firearm — the 
brand new Winchester of your choice. 


You deserve a ^^anchester— now get yours through 
the easy, flexible Winchester Time Payment Plan 
. . . take up to twenty months to pay the balance. 
Your participating Winchester dealer can give you 
all the simple details in a few' moments. 

llcrt' s a typioal rxamjili’: .Voit a If'inclirsii'r Moiiri 12 , , . "The Perfect 
Repealer" . . . com you Ju$l down. You can lake home, thool and enjoy 
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you sign the receipt. Monthly pa',ments ran he. as low as SS.SO* for IH mouths. 
Or. should you uish to clear the balance sooner, pay 6 monthly payments of 
$IS.’2H*. iJon'l miss that hunting trip this season.' There's no longer any reason 
why you should deny yourself the finest . . . get the If inrhesler ofvour rhiace, today. 
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Takeatipf^om 
the Railroads! 


Dependabiiily is a rajroad watchword! 
That's why leading railroads — Bolii- 
more & Ohio, Burlington, Chesopeake & 
Ohio, Illinois Central, New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, Southern, Union Pacific 
and scores of others — all use Exide 
Satteries for starting diesel locomotives, 
operating signal systems, lighting and 
other vital equipment. 

TaJce a lip from these raifroods. Put 
this same Exide dependability in your 
car. Insist on an Exide Ultra Start'S 
with patented SilviumS. This amazing 
grid alloy combats overcharging and 
sulphation, the deodly killers that ac- 
count for 62% of all battery failures. 
You can have an Exide for the price of an 
ordinary battery . . . suggested prices 
start as low as $11.95 exchange . . . 
end you get experienced service. Your 
neighborhood Exide dealer is listed in 
Jhe yellow pages of your phone book. 



WHEN IT'S AN fxi$C...YOU START 
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conliHMpd from page iS 

Polish village of Ozorkow near Lodz, 
he watched his father, an average play- 
er, take on some of the neighbors. Aft- 
er watching a month or two, Sammy 
asked his father to play him. Sammy 
w’on. Stunned but pleased, the elder 
Reshevsky sent for his cronies. The 
infant beat them too. In the Lodz club, 
to which his father then rushed him, 
he played 12 simultaneous games and 
won them all. The Polish Grand Mas- 
ter, Akiba Rubinstein, was so im- 
pressed that he offered to play Sammy. 
He won, but not without a struggle, 
and he predicted: “You will be the 
world champion someday.” To show 
him what championship chess was he 
reconstructed a game he had won from 
Emanuel Lasker at the St. Petersburg 
tournament of 1909. Sammy consid- 
ered it a moment, then showed Rubin- 
stein how he could have won two 
moves earlier. 

In the years that followed, Sammy 
toured all Europe under his father’s 
management and became the family’s 
chief source of income. His earnings 
were a timely windfall; Reshevsky sen- 
ior, a clothing manufacturer, lost ev- 
erything in the war and there were 
five older children. 

In 1920 the Reshevskys left their 
native Poland and landed in New York 
aboard the S.S. Objinpie. Their first 
evening, by invitation, was spent at 
the Marshall Chess Club. “As the con- 
versation became general,” one mem- 
ber recalls, “with the boy’s achieve- 
ments as chief topic, Albert B. Hodges 
[a former U.S. champion) seized the 
opportunity to set up three problems 
of his own making on the table in front 
of Reshevsky. The first, a two-mover, 
was solved by the wonder child almost 
at sight. The second, a three-mover, 
took a little longer. The third, another 
three-mover, was somewhat more dif- 
ficult and puzzled him a bit. Resting 
his chin on one small gloved hand and 
pointing with the forefinger of the oth- 
er at the squares to which the king 
might escape, he reasoned out the steps 
of the solution so completely, albeit 
uttering not a word, that one felt sure 
he was on the right track. And indeed 
he was, for the coming move was fore- 
seen soon after. Someone in the group 
announced that it had taken him three 
and a quarter minutes to solve it.” 

Such stunts as these became, in later 
years, as much a part of Sammy Re- 
shevsky's stock in trade as his tour- 
nament play. After a rather unhappy 
but necessary period during which he 


foreswore serious chess at the instiga- 
tion of the late Julius Rosenwald, the 
head of Sears, Roebuck & Co., who fi- 
nanced his sadly neglected education, 
Reshevsky settled down to a scientific 
study of the game. He decided to de- 
vote himself completely to it in 1950 
when he relinquished a budding career 
in accountancy, and since then the 
game has had no serious competition in 
his life, save from religion, to which 
Reshevsky, grandson of two rabbis, de- 
votes almost as much time as chess. 
When the economic necessities of main- 
taining a family of four (he has a 



HAVEL'S PROBLEM: “White to move 
and male in four." Reshevsky solved it on 
a 50t bet in 30 minutes of intensive study. 


daughter, Sylvia, aged 11, and a son, 
Joel, of 6) threatened to overwhelm 
him, a fund was raised among chess 
lovers by the late Maurice Wertheim, 
a wealthy broker, which gave Reshev- 
sky some $3,000 a year to supplement 
the $6,000 to $7,000 a year he makes in 
tournaments and exhibitions. 

Occasionally, at one of the latter af- 
fairs, Reshevsky will duplicate a feat 
of Paul Morphy, the brilliant, mad 
New Orleans marvel of the last cen- 
tury. He will undertake to checkmate 
an opponent not only in a limited 
number of moves but with a specific 
piece. More likely, he will play a num- 
ber of opponents simultaneously while 
blindfolded, winding up the evening 
by solving some intricate chess prob- 
lem. He tours the nation’s chess clubs, 
playing simultaneously as many as 75 
games, sometimes reconstructing after- 
wards every move of every game from 
memory. Recent opponents have in- 
cluded, in Mike Romanoff’s Los An- 
geles restaurant, Humphrey Bogart, 
whose game Reshevsky describes as 
“nice”; and in Philadelphia’s Union 
League Club, Senator Homer Cape- 
hart, about whose playing he preserves 
a tactful silence. He once played Her- 
man Pilnick, an Argentine master, 10 
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rapid-transit games blindfolded and 
won five of them, drawing two. 

A1 Horowitz, one of the few top- 
ranking players whom Reshevsky 
counts as a friend — “Chess players," 
he says, “are too jealous of each other 
for friendship”— recalls one such prob- 
lem which exemplifies Reshevsky’s 
character as a player. As publisher of 
the Chess Review, Horowitz once re- 
ceived from a Seattle club a four-move 
problem of staggering complexity. The 
note accompanying it informed him 
that the members had been trying un- 
successfully to solve it for three years. 
“I refused to tackle it,” Horowitz re- 
lates, “because amateurs often set a 
problem up wrong and you can beat 
your brains out over something that 
has no solution." 

He showed it to Isaac Kashdan, one 
of the top American players, who rec- 
ognized it as the product of a famed 
Czech problem composer, Havel, and 
pronounced it about as tough as they 
come. The next week, during an eve- 
ning of bridge, a game Reshevsky 
loves, Horowitz bet him SOi he could 
not solve the problem in an hour. 

Reshevsky arranged the pieces on 
his chess board as indicated, then 
stared at them without uttering a word 
or touching a piece. “You can see him 
think,” says Horowitz. “The veins in 
his forehead pulsate.” In 30 minutes 
flat, still not having touched a piece, 
Reshevsky rattled off the correct solu- 
tion, involving seven lengthy varia- 
tions. Readers who would care to try 
it will find the problem at the left. 

The pinnacle of chessdom, the world 
championship, has so far eluded Re- 
shevsky, but there are many who be- 
lieve, Reshevsky foremost among 
them, that someday he will take that 
honor too. Chess is a long-range game, 
and he remembers the first opportunity 
he had to become a Grand Master, 
back in 1935 at a tournament in Mar- 
gate, England. 

The only way to become a Grand 
Master is to defeat Grand Masters, and 
one of Reshevsky’s opponents was Jos6 
Capablanca, perhaps the greatest logi- 
cian the game has ever known. At the 
35th move he offered Reshevsky a 
draw. Any other rising young player 
would have been delighted to score a 
half point against the Cuban genius, 
but Reshevsky declined. Twenty-one 
moves later Capablanca was forced to 
concede defeat. 

Whfen experts gave Botvinnik the 
edge in the Soviet -U.S. match in June, 
Reshevsky remained calm. “I once won 
a game from him,” he said. “Why 
shouldn’t I win four?” 
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Tou feel like Mardi Gras when you slip into this handsome jackelt 
made of a soft, loose-loomed woolen, flecked with tiny nubs of the; 
rainbow. Beautifully styled with big saddle-bag pleated pockets,.- 
full lining, and a freedom-loving bi-swing backl Particularly smart. 
^ black, charcoal, brown. And a wonderful Creseo value at $16.95.' 
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FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 

COMPILED BY ED ZERN 

SO— season opened (or opens): SC- season closed (or closes). C— Clearwater; D— water dirty 
or roily; M— water muddy. N— water at normal height; SH— slightly high:H — high; VH— very 
high: L— low: R— rising; F— falling. WT50— water temperature 50‘. FG— fishing good; 
FF— fishing fair: FP— fishing poor. OG— outlook good: OF— outlook fair: OP— outlook poor. 



WESTON 


^ EXPOSURE METER! 

This new, (X)fnpact meter has made 
ii so simple to get perfectly exposed 
pictures every shot... even perfect 
color pictures. No calculations nec- 
essary- Just point it at your subject, 
and it gives correct lens settings 
instantly. Can be used with all cam- 
eras.. ..stills, movies, stereo, even 
Land Polaroid. Get brilliant, per- 
fectly exposed pictures from now on 
...end all disappointments and him 
waste ... by getting the Weston DR 
at your local camera store today. 
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flT rJ£i]JlT 

You say SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED is for the young. I 
have passed my 70th birth- 
day, so maybe I’m just 
young-at-heart. 


Mrs. Margaret Ostrander 
San Francisco, Calif. 



STRIPED BASS: MASSACHCSETTS: Mrs. Serge 
Desamov of Hampton Bays, Long Island held 
lead in Martha’s Vineyard bass derby with 
44-pound 13-ounce striper at press time. Fast- 
est action at Cape Cod la.st week wa.^ at Prov- 
incetown. from Race Point to Peaked Hill; 
surf fishermen were taking mixed bags of ba-ss 
and blues at Nau-set Beach; both spots should 
continue producing, with best re.sults at night, 
on plugs and eelskins. For trophy baas, try be- 
low cliffs at Scituate. 

VIRGINIA: Potomac River is swarming with 
pan-size stripers. an<i first frost should bring 
larger bass into tidewater. 

.south CAROLINA: Stripers schooling well in both 
Santee-Cooper Lakes; anglers are making fine 
catches on nylon bucktails as gulls advertise 
bass whereabout.s. 

NEW JEIUSEY: Ff; generally in surf along north- 
ern coast, with hottest spots Deal. Sea Bright 
and Randy Hook. The favorite lure of most avid 
fishermen is black-and-white "torpedo" plug 
ca.st on spinning outfit (too light for spuidding 
tacklel; best action is at daybreak and dusk, 
and OF/G. 

TROUT: MINNESOTA: FF, G and OF for rain- 
bows in north-shore-of-Lake-Superior streams. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA: FVG in interior lakes, with 
Glimpse and Lejeune among hotter spots, Cut- 
throats are now in lower mainland and Van- 
couver Island streams, with a few showing nn 
the Fraser bars; OF tl. 

MONTANA; Missouri. Yellowstone. Madison. 
Flathead, Blaekfool and other big rivers pro- 
ducing sen.sationally and all trout waters in ex- 
cellent shape: if you hate crowds now’s your 
chance, as streams are almost deserted on ac- 
count of hunting -season. Best fi.shing at mid- 
day. OVG. 

MICHIGAN: FP on Manistee below Tippy, with 
meager catches in High Bridge area; agent says 
situation should improve about Oct. I.t in this 
and other rainbow streams, as big rtin should 
come in last two weeks of this month: mean- 
while OP'P. 

cai.ikornia: Fishiest spot on east slope of Sier- 
ra is Hot Creek, where big browns should main- 
tain enthu.siasm for .small dry flies until SC 
Oct. 31, Owen.s River from Benton’s Cros.sing 
lo Arcularius Ranch FC, Otl; meat ol the big 
fish are taken on bait, hut experts do nicely nn 
streamers and nymphs. June Luke loop is still 
a good liet; OG for this water and upper Rush 
Creek. West slope streams FF. but upper Kern. 
Merced and Kaweah are holding up well, and 
OF 'tl. P’or best late-season fishing, try Lassen 
Park waters. 

NEW .ME.vico: Trout fi.shing is best in several 
months throughout state. FG and OVf; in Pe- 
cos and Chama areas, xvith dry flies favored. 
Fenton I.ake producing sizeable browns, and 
OG. Upper Rio Grande, Red and Cimarron 
rivers in excellent shape, and outlook is be.st 
since last spring. 

IDAHO: FG and OG generally in northern part 
of state. In central Idaho Slate and Bighorn 
crcek.s produced well last week. F4 G in ea.stern 
Snake River (Thou.sand Springs area', with 
trout rising greedily to gray-hackled, yellow- 
bodied fly and spurning few patterns, ’frollers 
tound good -sport in Henry's Lake and Island 
Park Reservoir last week, and OG next 10 days. 

SNOOK: KI.ORIDA; Rome monstrous snook are 
loitering under Tarpon Center dock at Venice 
Inlet, hut can’t nobody catch them, laments 
spy: you can pick up some boohy-prize 5- 
poundera off the jetty, on spin-luiea or popping 
fly-rod lures. 

PACIFIC SALMON: BRITISH COLCMBIA: Salt- 
water fishing for silvers still good off Campbell 




River. Comox and Parksville. while Cowichan 
run continues to build and improve. PG at 
mouth.s of Oyster and Quaticums. Lower main- 
land and Cheakamus River agent says fish are 
already in and giving sport. A few spring sal- 
mon are reported off Comox. In general OG but 
tapering off (except for Cowichan, now ap- 
proaching peak of sea.son). 

WASHINGTON: Silver salmon to 18 pounds pro- 
viding wonderful .sport in Hood Canal, with 
hottest spots in Seal Rock area. Hoodsporl and 
Tahuya runs approaching peak, due soon. FF 
in Tacoma waters, and last Sunday’s rains 
should have stepped up action. 

OREGON ; Heavy rains last weekend should have 
started runs up rivers by now, but pessimistic 
spy says OP P. 

CALIFORNIA; FG outside Golden Gate when 
winds slack off; meanwhile trollers are doing 
well inside, especially at Red Rock area. Klam- 
ath and Trinity rivers have abundant fish, but 
need rains lo move them upstream. Salmon to 
30 pounds h.avp been taken from Dugan’s and 
FulliYiore pools at mouth of Eel River. Imt 
rains are required to spur run; until then, OF. 

BROADBILL SWORDFISH: NEW JERSEY: 
When Robert L. Johnson of Bay Head saw 3- 
foot 10-inch swordfish feeding on mullet in 
backwash of surf near his home, he gave chase, 
caught it in his hands. .\t American Museum of 
Natural History, ichthyologist Francesca La 
Monte said it was smallest broadbill ever re- 
ported in the western North Atlantic. 

MUSKELLUNGE: PENNSYLVANIA: French 
Creek muskies were on rampage last week, and 
O is still G for bait and plug fishermen. .At 
Canadohta Lake in Crawford County. Adam 
Kpanger of Pittsburgh dunked a worm in the 
water, had a nihhle. hauled out 22-poun<i. 48- 
inch muskellunge, OG for most musky waters 
in western Pennsylvania and improving after 
first heavy frost. 

MINNESOTA: Fishing may he terrific, says spy, 
but he can’t tell as everybody (including .spy) 
has gone duck hunting. 

NEW YORK; Bernie .Anderson, veteran live- 
bait dealer in Jamestown, used some of his own 
merchandise to haul out •')3-inch. 42^-poiinci 
(Chautauqua Lake muskellunge from weed lieds 
off Vukotp last week: SC Oct. 15. 

WISCONSIN; Cold weather arrived in north la.st 
week and muskies OG. Many small fish re- 
ported from Fagle River and Rhinelander area.s. 
especially Mann, Partridge. Rig and Little .Ar- 
bor Vitae and ('rescent lakes. In Hayward area. 
Couderay and Round lakes are giving up a few 
over-30-pnunders on bucktails, 

ONTARIO: Muskies taking wobblers briskly on 
western shore of Lake Nipissing as waters turn 
icy; local experts prefer rocky sho;il on a rainy 
morning for sure .strikes at this time of year. 

TUNA: MASSACIIU.SETTS; Several bluefins over 
700 pounds taken in Cape Cod Bay traps last 
week but only two (both under fiO poumis) 
taken by rod and reel. Best areas for school fish 
are from Chatham around Monomoy Point 
and out to Pollock Rip, where up to 20 per boat 
are still being caught. 
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YESTERDAY 




It was only last week the Dodgers 
finally beat the Yanks and won the 
Series. But in Brooklyn that grand 
day is already a part of history 


by ROBERT CREAMER 

Y OU have read of dancing in the 
streets at times of great joy? It is 
an apt phrase, but one more often fig- 
urative than literal. Yet on the night 
of October 4 in the year 1955, there 
really was dancing in the streets of 
Brooklyn, and weeping for pure joy, 
too. For that wa.s the day the Dodgers 
at long, long last brought the baseball 
championship of the world home to 
Flatbush. Hundreds crammed into the 
ancient Hotel Bossert on Montague 
Street to help the Dodgers celebrate. 
Thousands more milled around out- 
side, cheering, yelling, dancing. 

In the far-off Caribbean, where the 
Dodgers, first major league team to 
break the color line in baseball, were 
immensely popular. 5.000 people pa- 
raded for four hours through the city 
of St. Thomas in the Virgin Islands, 
carrying banners that said ‘‘At last — 
Brooklyn wins” and ‘‘Snider, Duke of 
Bedford Avenue.” In Ciudad Trujillo 
in the Dominican Republic, where the 
Dodgers had trained in 1948, an enter- 
prising reporter wrote that a brand- 
new baby had been named Podres Gar- 
cia, after Johnny Podres, Brooklyn 
pitching hero of the Series. 

Oh, it was a day to burn into your 
memory. And it was a game to remem- 
ber, too. You must realize that when- 
ever baseball men gather for small talk, 
to cut up old touches and freshen yel- 
lowed, memories, they always drag out 
ball games long since played and run 
them through the projector of reminis- 
cence. They recall a fielding play from 
this one, the way a man ran bases in 
that one, the things a hitter did in still 
another. 

Occasionally, they will recall the con- 
test itself, the whole game, the entity, 
the things that went before it and the 
things that came after, and then it is 
a really special memory, because of all 
the thousands on thousands of ball 
games played since the beginning of 


time— which in baseball legend is reck- 
oned as 1839 — only a handful, perhaps 
a dozen or two, are accorded this honor. 

Thus, when a game barely finished 
is at once added to this select few— in- 
stantly caught in memory, so to speak, 
like an insect perfectly preserved for 
all time in a piece of clear amber— it is 
a very rare game indeed. 

Such was the seventh and deciding 
game of the first World Series ever won 
by the Brooklyn Dodgers. First of all, 
it was undeniably historic. Then, be- 
cause it was the culmination of a tre- 


mendously spirited comeback by the 
Brooklyns who, two down after the 
first two games, won four of the next 
five to win the Series, it was splendidly 
dramatic. And, finally, since it marked 
the end of the curious domination the 
New York Yankees had held for so 
long over the Dodgers, and destroyed 
the latest myth of Yankee invincibil- 
ity, it was properly epic. 

The pitchers were lean, dark, hawk- 
faced Tommy Byrne, who had crowned 
his comeback from the minor leagues 
continued on next page 
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THE PLAY THAT MADE HISTORY 


In the last half of the sixth inning of the seventh game, with the 
Dodgers leading 2-0, McDougald on first and Marlin on second, 
no one out and Berra at bat with a count of one ball and no 
strikes, Podres threw a low, outside fast ball that Berra popped 
up high and far down the left-field line. Berra ran for first. 
McDougald, hoping to score the tying run if the ball fell safely, 
raced for second. Martin went halfway from second toward third 
and paused to see if the ball would be caught. FirsC-Ba.se Coach 


Dickey and Third-Base Coach Crosetti stood erect, watching 
the ball. Bauer, the next batter, knelt in the on-deck circle near 
Bat Boy Carrieri. Plate Umpire Honochick stepped to one side 
to follow flight of ball. First-Ba.se Umpire Dascoli waited several 
feet past first. Second-Base Umpire Summer-s turned to watch 
ba.se. Third-Base Umpire Ballanfant trotted a few step.s toward 
the outfield. Left-Field Umpire Flaherty moved quickly toward 
the left-field corner. Podres ran off the mound to back up third 


WHEN BROOKLYN WON THE SERIES 

continued from page 57 


with a victory over the Dodgers in the 
second game; and blond, blue-eyed 
youthful Johnny Podres, whose mas- 
terful handling of New York in the 
third game had stopped a Yankee run- 
away. 

The Dodgers, in the first three in- 
nings. managed to get just two men on 
base- against Byrne, both by walks, 
and neither went past first. But the 
inexorable Yankees, in the last half of 
the third inning, moved to demolish 
Podres. With two out Rizzuto walked 
on four straight bad pitches, and Mar- 
tin singled. The awkward, dangerous 
McDougald fenced with Podres, ball 
by strike, until the count reached the 
classic three-and-two and John Podres 
reached the near edge of destruction. 
As Podres and McDougald fought, the 
menacing Yogi Berra, waiting to bat 
next, slowly waved two bats back and 
forth, seeming bemused, watching 


Podres like a patient, hungry cat. 

Podres, to his credit, put the three- 
and-two pitch over the plate, but Mc- 
Dougald tapped a heartbreaking lit- 
tle grounder toward third base that 
seemed sure to be a .safe hit to load the 
bases, since the third baseman, Hoak, 
playing back, had no chance to get in 
to it in time. Rizzuto, hurrying down 
from second, slid into third . . . and 
incredibly the slowly moving ball 
bounced off his leg and ricocheted past 
the base. No one for a moment knew 
just what happened, but then it was 
clear: a batted ball had struck the base 
runner. Rizzuto was out. The inning 
was over. The Dodgers were safe. Ber- 
ra had to put down his bats. 

The Dodgers scored the first run of 
the game in the fourth inning when 
Gil Hodges, batting with two men out 
and a runner on third, doggedly stood 
up to Byrne, even after the left-hander 


had sent two good called strikes past 
him, and then broke the pitcher’s 
heart by hitting a single into left field 
for the run. They scored again in the 
sixth, adding what is aptly called the 
insurance run. This is the one extra 
run that limits the enemy’s maneuver- 
ing. alters his strategy and generally 
provides the team that has it with a 
pleasant added measure of comfort 
and confidence in times of stress like, 
say, the last three innings of the final 
game of a seven-game World Series. 

Comfort, confidence or whatever, 
everything went well with the Brook- 
lyns. For instance, Manager Walter 
Alston pressed his luck and tried for 
even more runs by inserting a pinch 
hitter for Don Zimmer, his second 
baseman. The pinch hitter failed, but 
this was Brooklyn's day, you see, and 
the move paid off anyway. Gilliam, 
who had been playing left field, moved 
to second to replace Zimmer, and lit- 
tle Sandy Amoros, a fleet-footed Cu- 
ban, took Gilliam’s place in left. And, 
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base. Catcher Campanella stood near home plate. First Baseman 
Hodges and Second Baseman Gilliam, playing deep for Berra, 
ran in to cover their bases. Short.stop Reese ran over to the edge 
of the outfield grass near third to be in position to relay a throw 
on to third or home. Third Ba.seman Hoak waited at the base. 
I>eft Fielder Amoros, who had been playing well into left-center 
field {u-hile circle) for left-handed Berra, sprinted almost 150 feet 
(dolled line) acros.s the outfield gras.s toward the point where the 
ball was dropping into the left-field corner. At the last moment 
he braked himself on the heel of his left foot and stuck out his 
right, or gloved, hand to catch the ball. This was the first out 


of the inning. McDougald, by now a step past second, turned 
hurriedly and fled back toward first, but Ree.se, waiting for the 
throw from the outfield, glimpsed him from the corner of his 
eye. In the outfield Amoro.s, after catching the ball, spun quickly 
around toward third and rifled it {eolid line) in to Reese. Reese 
took the throw head high on his glove side and without hesitat- 
ing wheeled and blazed the ball (solid fine) acro.ss the infield to 
Hodges at first base. Hodges caught the perfect throw letter-high 
on a long stretch just in time to double-up the desperately slid- 
ing McDougald for the second out. Bauer then came to bat 
and grounded to Reese for the third out of the historic inning. 


almost immediately, in the bottom of 
that sixth inning, came the fantastic 
play illustrated in detail above, the 
play that brought the Yankees crash- 
ing down to earth. And Amoros was 
the key to it. Gilliam, wise men opined, 
would never have made the play. 

The last three innings were brilliant 
with tension. Now, at last, it seemed 
that it could be done: the Yankees 
could lose : and more, the Dodgers could 
win. 

The seventh inning belonged to Pee 
Wee Reese, the captain of the team, 
the veteran shortstop who had played 
in five losing World Series and who 
wanted so much to win. He charged 
Skowron's grounder like a ferret, 
pounced on it and made the play. 
Cerv hit another grounder that Pee 
Wee, almost frantic with need, charged 
and handled. Howard singled but the 
injured Mickey Mantle, pinch-hitting, 
popped up behind third, and Reese, 
rushing under it, bounced with ea- 
gerness, waiting, bounced, bounced, 


grabbed the ball, and bounced again, 
lightly now, with the third out in his 
glove. 

In the eighth the Yankees made a 
last, vain, thrashing grab for victory. 
Rizauto singled. Crafty little Martin, 
two runs behind, tried to push a hit 
into right, but Furillo came fast and 
took it at his knees. McDougald rapped 
a base hit. Berra, the menace, gave 
Brooklyn pause, but he lifted a high 
fly to right. Two out now. The fierce 
Hank Bauer was at bat, and the Yan- 
kees were on the edge of the dugout. 
Podres threw a ball to Bauer, then a 
called strike. Bauer fouled a pitch 
back to the screen and took a second 
ball. Podres set himself and then 
threw violently, as hard as he could, 
with so much effort that he fell off the 
mound toward third base, staggering 
to keep his balance. The pitch split the 
plate. Bauer swung and missed, and 
the crowd roared, a full-throated shout 
of victory. The Dodgers jounced off 
the field. 


The ninth was Podres’ inning. His 
strength and speed were overpowering, 
and the anticipation of victory rode 
on every pitch. Skowron tapped back 
to the mound, and John, plucking the 
ball tardily from the netting of his 
glove, threw him out. Cerv raised an 
easy fly to Amoros. Howard, the last 
man, took a called strike (the crowd 
exploded with noise), a ball, swung and 
missed (another explosion), took a sec- 
ond ball high. He stepped out of the 
batter’s box, and the crowd jeered 
impatiently. He stepped back in. He 
fouled a pitch back, fouled another. 
The Dodger infield moved restlessly, 
fidgeting. Podres threw again, a big 
fat, arrogant changeup that Howard 
swung at and topped on the ground, fit- 
tingly enough toward Reese. Pee Wee 
fielded it (commenting later that it 
seemed to take hours to pick up the 
ball), threw it to first to Hodges, and 
that was it. After a half century of 
waiting the Brooklyn Dodgers were 
champions of the world. (e n~o) 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO All TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 
October 14 through October 23 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 14 


• Ray Drake vs. Tony Baldoni. mlddlewei|lit$. Syr- 

• acuse. N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. E.D.T. (NBC). 

FeotboU 

S. California vs. Wisconsin. Los Angefes (N). 

Golf 

Texas Cup matches begin. Northwood CC, Dallas. 


SATVRDAY, OCTOBER IS 


Awto Rocing 

Natl. SCCA races. Hagerstown. Md. 

Football 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

Army vs. Syracuse. West Point, N.Y. 

Boston College vs. Detroit. Boston. 

Columbia vs. Harvard. New York. 

• Penn State vs. Navy, University Pk.. Pa.. 1:45 
p.m. E.D.T. (ABC). 

Pitt vs. Nebraska. Pittsburgh. 

Princeton vs. Colgate. Princeton. N.J. 

Yale vs. Cornell, New Haven, Coon. 

SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 

Alabama vs. Tennessee. Birmingham, Ala. 

Arkansas vs. Texas. Little Rock. Ark. 

Florida vs. LSU, Gainesvilte, Fla. 

Florida State vs. Georgia, Tallahassee, Fla. (N). 
Georgia Tech vs. Auburn. Atlanta. 

Kentucky vs. Miss. State, Lexington Ky. (N). 

N. Carolina vs. Maryland. Chapel Hill, N.C. 

SMU vs. Rice. Dallas, Texas (N). 

TCU vs. Texas ASM. Ft. Worth. Texas. 

Tulane vs. Mississippi. New Orleans. 

WEST 

Illinois vs. Minnesota, Champaign, III. 

Indiana vs. Villanova. Bloomington, Ind. 

Iowa vs. Purdue, Iowa City. 

(owa State vs. Missouri. Ames. Iowa. 

Michigan vs. Northwestern, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

• Michigan Stale vs. Notre Dame, E. Lansing. Mich. 

• 2 p.m. (NBC-color TV; Mutual-radio), Men to 
watch: State’s Clarence (Hi) Peaks (26) S Notre 
Dame's Paul Hornung (5). 

Ohio State vs. Duke. Columbus. Ohio. 

Oklahoma vs. Kansas, Norman, Okla. 

FAR WEST 

Col. of Pac. vs. Ore. State. Stockton. Calif. (N). 
Idaho vs. Wash. State, Moscow, Idaho. 

Oregon vs. California. Portland. Ore, (N). 
Stanford vs, UCLA, Stanford. Calif, 

Washington vs. Baylor, Seattle. 

(Professionals) 

Prttsbuigh vs, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 7 ;35 p.m. 
E.D.T. 

Hockey 

Chicago vs. Detroit, Chicago. 

Montreal vs. New York, Montreal. 

Toroirto vs. Boston. Toronto, 

Nerve Racing 

• Jockey Club Gold Cup, $75.IXN). 2 m., 3-yr.-old$ 

• up, Belmont Pk,, N.Y., 4:15 p.m. E.D.T. (ABC), 
Hawthorne Gold Cup. $75,000. 1 1 4 m., 3-yr.-oldS 
up, Hawthorne, Chicago. 

• The Gardenia. SSO.OOO, 1 1. 16m..2-yr.-old fillies. 
Garden Stale Pk,, Camden, N.J.. 4:30 p.m, E.D.T. 
(CBS) 

Horte Sheer 

American Royal Livestock Show, Kansas City, 
Mo. (until Oct- 22 ). 

Hun* Racing 

Rose Tree fox Hunting Club. Media, Pa. 
Pinlalhlon 

Natl. AAU women's championship, Morristown, 
N.J, 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 16 


Auto Racing 

AAA ]00-m. natl. championship, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

NASCAR 100-m. race. Martinsville. Va. 


Football 

• Chicago Bears vs. Baltimore, Chicago. 1:05 p.m. 
C.D.T.(ABC-). 

• Detroit vs. San Francisco. Detroit. 2:05 p.m. 
(ABC). 

Green Bay vs. Los Angeles. Milwaukee, 1 :35 p.m. 
C.S.T. 

New York vs. Chicago Cards. N.Y., 2:05 p.m. E.D.T. 

• Washington vs. Cleveland. Washington, 2 :05 p.m.' 

Heckay 

Boston vs. New York, Boston. 

Chicago vs. Montreal. Chicago. 

Detroit VS- Toronto, Delroit. 

Molorbooling 

Donald Campbell to try lor world jet speedboat 
record, Lake Mead. Nev. 

Natl. 48-hydro inboard & Class E racing runabout 
natl. championships, Salton Sea. Calif. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 17 


Boxing 

# Artie Towne vs. Milo Savage, middleweights. St. 
Nick's. N.Y. (10 rds ). 10 p.m. E.D.T. (Du Mont). 
Vince Martinez vs. Lester Felton, welterweights, 
Providence, R.J. (10 rds.). 

Ponlolhlon 

World championships begin, Berne. Switzerland. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER IE 


Harnast Racing 

Greyhound Invitation, $15,000. free-for-all trot, 
Brandywine Raceway. Wilmington, Del. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 19 


• Wallace (Bud) Smith vs. Jimmy Carter, for light- 

• weight title, ^ncinnali Gardens (15 rds.). (ABC: 
TV-9 p.m.; radio-9:l0 p.m.) 

Heckay 

New York vs. Toronto, New York. 

Redae 

Championship Rodeo, Boston (until Oct. 30). 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 20 


Football 

S. Carolina vs. Clemson. Columbia, S.C. 

Hockay 

Detroit vs. Chicago. Detroit. 

Montreal vs. Boston, Montreal. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21 


Boxing 

# Gil Turner vs. Isaac Logart. welterweights. Mad. 
0 Sq. Garden. N.Y, (10 rds,). 10 p.m. E.D.T. (NBC). 

Football 

Detroit vs. Oklahoma A&M, Detroit (N). 

0 Miami vs. TCU. Miami. Fla.. 8.15 p.m. (Mutual). 

UCLA vs. Iowa, Los Angeles (N). 

Roller Skoling 

World championships. Barcelona (until Oct. 23). 

Sleaplachose Rocing 

Temple Gwathmey Memorial Handicap, $50,000, 
about IVi m,, 4-yr.-olds up, Belmont Pk.. N.Y. 



Football 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

Army vs. Columbia, West Point. N.Y. 

Boston College vs. Marquette. Boston. 

• Cornell vs. Princeton, Ithaca. N.Y., 1 :45 p.m. 
LD.T, (NBC’). Men to watch: Cornell's Billy De 
GraaP (16) & Princeton's Royce Fhppin (49). 

0 Dartmouth vs. Harvard. Hanover. N.H.. 2 p.m. 
E.D.T. (CBS'). Men to watch: Dartmouth's Bill 
Beagle (15) & Harvard’s Malt Botsford (40). 


Holy Cross vs. Boston U., Worcester, Mass. 

Penn vs. Navy. Philadelphia. 

Syracuse vs. Maryland, Syracuse, N.Y. 

W. Virginia vs. Penn State. Morgantown, W. Va. 
Yale vs. Colgate, New Haven, Conn. 

SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 

Alabama vs. Miss. State. Tuscaloosa. Ala. 

• Duke vs. Pitt, Durham, N.C.. 2:15 p.m. (ABC). 
Georgia vs. Tulane. Athens, Ga. 

Kentucky vs Florida. Lexington, Ky. (N). 
Mississippi vs. Arkansas. University. Miss. 

Texas vs. Rice. Austin. Texas. 

• Texas A&M v$. Baylor. College Station, Texas, 
2 pm. C.S.T.* Men to watch: Aggies’ John Crow 
(44) & Bayloi's Del Shofnet (27), 

WEST 

Kansas vs. SMU. Lawrence, Kan, 

Michigan State vs. Illinois. E. Lansing. Mich. 

0 Minnesota vs. Michigan. Minneapolis. 1:30 p.m. 
C.S.T. (CBS'). Men to watch: Minnesota’s Ken 
Bombardier (22) & Michigan’s Ron Kramer (87), 
Missouri vs. Nebraska. Columbia. Mo. 
Northwestern vs. Indiana, Evanston. III. 
Oklahoma vs. Colorado, Norman, Okla. 

• Purdue vs. Notre Dame, Lafayette. Ind., 3:15 
p.m. (Mutual). 

Wisconsin vs. Ohio Slate. Madison. Wis. 

FAR WEST 

• California vs. S. California. Berkeley, Calif., 2 
p.m. P.S.T. (CBS'). Men to watch: Cal's John 
Wilson (44) & Southern Cal's Jon Arnett (26). 
Oregon Slate vs. Wash. State, Corvallis. Ore. 
Washington vs. Stanford. Seattle. 

Golf 

U-S. Ryder Cup team vs. U.S. challenge team. 
Midland, Texas (also Oct. 23). 

Hockay 

Detroit vs. Boston, Detroit. 

Montreal vs. Chicago. Montreal. 

Toronto vs. New York. Toronto. 

Herta Rocing 

Vineland Handicap, $40,000. 1 1/8 m.. 3-yr.-olds 
up. f&m, Garden State Pk.. Camden, N.J, 

0 Interborough Handicap. $25,000. 6 t., 3-yr.-olds 
up, lamaica. N.Y.. 4:15 p.m. E.D.T. (ABC), 
Mayflower Stakes. $25,000, 1 m. 70 yds.. 2-yr.- 
olds. Suffolk Downs, E. Boston. Mass. 

Breeders’ Futurity. $25,000, 7 f., 2-yr.-olds, 
Keeneland, Lexington. Ky. 

Anita King Handicap, $25,000. 1 m,, 2-yr,-olds, 
Bay Meadows. San Mateo, Calif. 

Horta Show 

Pennsylvania Nall, Horse Show, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hunl Rocing 

Monmouth Co. Hunt Racing Assn., Red Bank. N.J. 
Melorboaling 

Unlimited hyrtir^ptane race. Madison, Ind. 

Olympic Gomes 
Nall. Olympic Day. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 23 


Auto Racing 

NASCAR 100-m, race. N. Wilkesboro, N.C. 
Football 

0 Baltimore vs. Washington, Baltimore, 2:05 p.m.* 
0 Chicago Cards vs. Philadelphia, Chicago, 1 p.rn. 
C.O.T, (ABC). 

• Cleveland vs. Green Bay. Cleveland, 2:05 p.m.* 

0 Los Angeles vs. Detroit. Los Angeles, 2 :05 p.m. 

• P.S.T. (ABC-TV; Mutual-radio*). 

• New York vs. Pittsburgh. N.Y.. 2:05 p.m. E.D.T.* 
San Francisco vs. Chicago Bears. San Francisco, 
2:05 p.m. P.S.T. 

Hockay 

New York vs. Chicago. New York, 

*See local listing. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


THAT LOVELY INTERLUDE 

Sirs; 

It’s all over. The tumult and the shout- 
ing have died, the heroes are preening them- 
selves in home-town celebrations and the 
little men who WTite the record books are 
sharpening their quills to enthrall future 
generations. 

There were no villains; it was that kind 
of Series. SI called it on the head some days 
before the Big Push started by labeling its 
portraits of Brooklyn greats Series of He- 
roes (SI, Sept. 26'. It U'os a Series of heroes 
—the great men living up to their great 
reputations; les.ser lights playing like great 
men; the walking wounded holding the 
breach, grimacing in pain. The opening 
game was drama, succes.sive games melo- 
drama, and the turmstiles clicked like ma- 
chine guns. 

It was our national pastime (as the 
phra.se goes) at its best. And the under- 
dog, Brooklyn — beloved, bedraggled, un- 
glamorous Brooklyn, always the al.so-ran, 
the runner-up, the butt of jokes— emerging 
bloody, bowed, but victorious after so 
many long years. 

I want to commend you for your cour- 
age (that's successful foolhardiness in ret- 
rospect) in coming out for Brooklyn in 
This Year the Dodgers? (SI, Sept. 26). I 
made u.se of the scouting cards, which also 
turned out to be miraculously prophetic 
(“Duke Snider . . . very dangerous in Eb- 
bets Field . . . es.sentially low-ball hitter”). 
For me, the Series was a lovely interlude 
between a hot and exciting summer and a 
long, wet winter. 

E. A. Shearson 

New York 

THE TIME IS NOW 

Sirs: 

Brooklyn: The Day: 

‘‘This is next year!” 

Burt Sapbrstein 

Brooklyn 

INHERITANCE 

Sirs: 

Wait’ll next year! 

(An old Dodger excuse— but from now 
on— for a while at least— it will be the 
property of us Yankee fans.) 

C. D. Schick 

New London, Conn. 

THEY DID IT 

Sirs: 

Looking at the fine color pictures of the 
World Series Spectacle (SI, Sept. 26', I 
feel that Hy Peskin and SI did a superb 
and colorful job. 

Elmer Brunk 

Royersford, Pa. 

INSIDE STORY 

Sirs: 

Very much enjoyed the scouting report 
on the Yankees and Dodgers of your Sept. 
26 issue! It contributed a great deal to 
watching the game, even on television. 
Since I am not able to .see more than 


about 10 games a year, it’s difficult for 
me to accumulate the kind of information 
you put at my di.spo.sal in a neat, easy- 
to-check package. 

Frank J. Wendt 

Chicago 

BIG THREE 

Sirs: 

We are all happy that Brooklyn won the 
Series and still excited about that brilliant 
last game— the great pitching, that won- 
derful catch and the double play. Si’s pre- 
Series analysis was sharp and clear! 



SPORTSWRITERS RICE. PEGLER AND CALLICO 


I have spent a lifetime in the wonderful 
world of sport and have known many of 
its leading citizens. Years ago 1 watched 
another great contest (the ’32 Olympics) 
with three friends who, between them, kept 
me reasonably well informed on what was 
happening on the field. The picture I 
took of them is a rather rare document, I 
think {see cut). Grantland Rice, West- 


brook Pegler and Paul Gallico— three great 
sportswriters of our time — sitting cheek by 
jowl. Granny is gone, Pegler turned to oth- 
er chores and Paul made his farewell to 
sports many years ago, though I am de- 
lighted you have managed to put him back 
in harne.ss. 

Spide Rathbun 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

TSK ! 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed Robert Creamer’s article on 
Leo Durocher’s last game as Giant mana- 
ger (SI, Oct. 3i, but was shocked by a glar- 
ing error in the reporting of thi.s game. 
Jack Meyer, not Curt Simmons as you re- 
ported, was pitching for the Phillie.s when 
Hofman lined into that game-ending triple 
play. Tsk! Tsk! 

Philip Wag.ver Jr. 

Pleasantville, N.J. 

• Correct. Meyer had relieved Sim- 
mons at the Stan dt the last inning of 
Durocher’s last stand in major-league 
baseball — ED. 

MANY-SPLINTERED FAN 

Sirs: 

I am happy for Bill Rigney and his new 
assignment (SI, Oct. 3). That guy is no 
dummy! I used to gather splinters in the 
left-field bleachers at least four games a 
week when Bill played .shortstop for the 
Oakland Oaks. Always wondered why they 
never made a pitcher out of Rigney — he 
had such a fine arm, he should have made 
a good one. 

Only one thing! As I remember— Rigney 
bad a bad case of rabbit ears in those days 



“U'c don’t think much of poor losers here at the dub, Hopkins.*' 
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and used Lo let the fans get on him. If 
this is behind him, he really belongs in 
the big time. 

Hobart PiHL 

Los Altos, Calif. 

• Bill Rigney, the new manager of the 
Giants, recalls the old days vividly but 
shrugs off his onetime tormentors. “I 
don’t listen to this sort of thing any 
more. I stopped hearing them a long 
time ago— about ’when i got to 

the major leagues.”— ED. 

FOUR-ARMED FIND? 

Sirs: 

While reading "Notre Dame Finds a 
Quarterback" (WW, Oct. 3!, 1 was some- 
what taken back by the picture of Paul 
Hornung awaiting the snap from center. 

I played against the 1949 National 
Championship team from South Bend and 
while I admit it sometimes fell as if some 
of the Notre Dame linemen had four arm.s 
I could never count more than two. 

At first glance it appeared Coach Bren- 
nan had not only found a quarterback but, 
more astoundingly, had come up with a 
four-armed center. 

Joe Neikirk 

Hickory, N.C. 

BEFORE I CO NUTS 

Sirs: 

Before I go nuts please explain this. 

W. D. Atkiss 

Holdenville, Okla. 

MYTHOLOGY? 

Sirs; 

I.s Siva or one of the other many-armed 
Hindu deities enrolled at Notre Dame this 
year? 

Jack McGovern 

New York 


• SI assures the 
Messrs. McGovern, 
Atkins and Neikirk 
and 41 other puz- 
zled readers that, 
while Paul Hor- 
nung is an unusual 
young man, he has 
the usual number 
of arms and legs. 
Photographer Dick 




ARTIST’S SIDE VIEW OF 


Meek’slong lens telescoped four players 
into an unusual action picture. A side 
view (sec sketch ) would have shown 
(left) SMU Guard Don Goss facing 
Noire Dame Center Jim Mense. Quar- 
terback Hornung (skinding) blocks 
out Fullback Don Schaefer, except for 
feet and hands.— ED. 


TUMMY AND THE COCKING MAIN 

Sirs: 

Not all the Corinthians fE & D, Oct. 3) 
live in once-merrie England, nor did Corin- 
thians always concern themselves exclu- 
sively wdth the sporting spectacle of match- 
ing boxers. May I quote from the digni- 
fied granddaddy of SI, the March 1934 
issue of I'ORTUNE: 

"Andrew I’. O'Conor, born in America 
of Irish parents, is a famous handler who 
has fought cocks for more than 40 years. 
O’Conor’s banner years were 1905-06, when 
he made a triumphal tour abroad, han- 
dling for the Earl of Clonmell, who became 
hi.s friend and patron. Out of three mains, 
he won two, the third was a draw; a quar- 
ter of a million dollars changed hands in 
purses and bets." 

There were about 50 Corinthians present 
that day, including His Maj'esty, King Ed- 
ward VII, who.se friends addre.ssed him as 
"Tummy," a school nickname. The Earl 
of Sefton was fighting the cocking main with 
the Earl of Clonmell. 

Punch, the English humor magazine, 
used this occasion for a political cartoon, 
Gliding his .Spurs, commenting on Eng- 
land's and America’s loan to Japan which 
was designed to re-equip the Japanese navy 
in order to strengthen it for the impending 
war with Russia (.see eiili. Some of my 
friends (whose eyesight I judge defective) 
told me that Lou Ravenhill, the cartoonist, 
used me as the model for Uncle Sam. Hat, 



cheroot and necktie are mine, but I swear 
I had nothing to do with that $75 million 
loan. 

ANOREW I'. O'CON’OR 
Coiinthiari 'inb Class 

Baltimore 

IWO JIMA TO EBBETS FIELD 

Sirs: 

I feel that I have a particularly personal 
interest in your magazine as Sergeant Mark 
Kau/Tman and Lieutenant J. K. Young 
shared the comforts of a rock one day on 
Iwo Jima during a fire fight between ele- 
ments of the 4th -Marine l)ivisi(>n and the 
Japanese defenders of the place. 

Kaulfman got some real shots that day 
and, judging from his pictures in your mag- 
azine, he is still in the middle of any action 
you -send him out to cover. 

J. K. Yovng 
Major, US.MC 

Norfolk, Va. 

♦ Sergeant (later Lieutenant) Mark 
Kauffman participated with the 4th 
Marine Divi.sion in assault landings on 
the Marshall Islands, Saipan, Tinian 
and Iwo Jima; and came away with 
some memorable combat pictures. One 


of the pleasures of being a constantly 
traveling SI photographer, says Kauff- 
man, is meeting old Marine friends all 
over the country.— ED. 



MARK KAUFFMAN ON SAIPAN 


WISHFUL SAILING 

Sirs: 

1 was delighted to see something really 
new in sailboats (SI, Oct. 3i. This hydro- 
foil water bug is one of those things that 
make a man exclaim, "Now why didn’t I 
think of that!" .4nd so I have another ex- 
pensive toy to wish for. 

Godbbhg Gulijrandsen 

Glendale, Calif. 

CLEVELAND IN MOURNING 

Sirs: 

In the Oct. 3 yesterday there i.s a pic- 
ture of Bill Wambsgan.ss making the final 
out of his unassisted triple play. The two 
Cles'eland plaj'ers pictured in this photo 
wear black bands around their left arms. 
Could the.=e possibly be mourning bands 
for Ray Chapman, the Cleveland short^^top 
who was killed on Aug. IK, 1920? 

Larry E. ReideR 

Marlin, Wash. 

• (’orrect. Ray Chapman was hit on 
the head by Carl Mays’ beanball and 
died 14 hours later without ever re- 
gaining consciou.sness. — ED. 

"THE BALLPLAYER" CONT’O 

Sirs: 

To opinions holding Hans Wagner, the 
modest Flying Dutchman, as baseball’s 
greatest player (lloTBox, skit. 26: l9Tir 
HOLE, Oct. 10' should be added that of a 
top judge of ballplayers, the late John J. 
McGraw, most -successful of-New York 
Giant mitnagers, who stated at his .silver 
jubilee that he regarded Hans Wagner as 
the greatest baseball star of all time. Tell- 
ing why, he said: 

“He could play any position on the field 
and play it well. He was a fine catcher, as 
good a first baseman as I over saw, one of 
the best outfielders, the best shortstop and 
one of the greatest hitters.” 
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I can recall seeing the redoubtable Hans 
in Brooklyn’s old Washington Park thwart- 
ing the strategy of intentional passes by 
lunging out with his extended reach and 
slamming wide pitches for game-clinching 
home runs over the centerfield fence. And I 
can remember some incredible fielding plays 
—saves of ball games— made by Wagner 
both to his left and right with his shovel 
hands, by adept scoops of hot drives, with 
olf-balance throws to first base for decisive 
putouts. 

It might also be of interest to note that 
several years ago President Eisenhower, 
then General Ike, told a group of Columbia 
University undergraduates that when he 
was a boy he would rather have been Hans 
Wagner than anybody else. And the Gen- 
eral observed that “they still haven’t pro- 
duced as good a shortstop as the famous 
FlyingDutchman of thePitt-sburgh Pirates.” 

Charles Stolberg 

New Dorp, N.Y. 

THE GREATEST 

Sirs; 

After reading Joshua Crane’sletter (19 th 
Hole, Sept. 19), I am forced to write to you 
on behalf of the great Tommy Hitchcock. 

As one who has played polo with and 
against the best during the pa.st 26 years, I 
certainly believe that Tommy Hitchcock 
was indeed worthy of being generally con- 
sidered the greatest player the game has 
ever known. It is interesting to note that 
the U.S. Polo Association records reveal 
that Hitchcock held the top rating of 10 
goals from 1922 until he retired from the 
game in 1940, with the exception of one 
year when he was rated at nine due to a 
head injury. At no time during the years 
stated was any player ever rated higher 
than Tommy Hitchcock. 

In 1921, at the age of 21, he played on 
the American international team in Eng- 
land that returned the Westchester Cup to 
this country, where it has remained since. 
Hitchcock played on every team that de- 
fended the cup in this country against 
Great Britain succe-ssfully, including the 
series of 1924, '27, ’30 and ’39. 

To have retained his handicap of 10 
goals for a period of 19 years is a record 
in polo so far unsurpassed. Perhaps to be 
at the top in any sport for such a period 
is unheard of. 

During the golden age of sport in the ’20s 
Tommy Hitchcock and polo were .synono- 
mous. He was to polo what Bobby Jones 


was to golf, Tilden to tennis, Babe Ruth to 
baseball, Dempsey to fighting. 

Allow me to take this opportunity of 
congratulating you on your excellent pub- 
lication and the fine article on Cecil Smith 
(SI, Sept. 5). 

Cyril R. Harrison 

Camden, S.C. 

• Cyril Harrison, who has been rated 
as high as seven goals, played with a 
handicap of five on the 19.52 national 
twelve-goal championship Blind Brook 
team.— ED. 

SMART ENOUGH TO BE DUMB 

Sirs: 

Jimmy Jemail didn’t ask me but I’d like 
to venture an opinion about his question: 
Do race horsex have intelligence? (SI, Oct. 
3). Sure they have intelligence, equine in- 
telligence, and, just like humans, some 
horses are smarter than others. From man’s 
standpoint, the ideal horse is one smart 
enough to know what you want him to do 
and at the same lime dumb enough to do 
it. As a trainer I know once put it, “May 
the good Lord deliver me from a horse 
that thinks!” 

John E. O’Brien 

Litchfield, Conn. 

AN OLYMPIC SCORING SYSTEM 

Sirs: 

Regardless of all the deathless prose writ- 
ten about the Olympic Games and the 
fact that they are not scored, they will be 
scored, as we all know. The newspapers, 
magazines, spectators, fans and political 
partie.s will score the games in their own 
fashion and to their own satisfaction. 

To put a stop to all this foolishness, why 
don’t the powers that be establish an offi- 
cial scoring system? Why don’t they face 
up to the fact that you can’t have a game 
in which there is no winner and e.stabiish a 
scoring system that would meet the Olym- 
pic ideal and eliminate all the phony claim- 
ants to the championship? 

For what it’s worth, here is my sugges- 
tion for such a system: 

Each event would be scored on a 10 
point.s for first, 9 points for second, etc. 
basis. However, from the points so earned 
a deduction of .01 point would be made for 
each million population of the country rep- 
re.sented by the contestant. Thus, the Unit- 
ed States would receive about 8.35 points 


for each first place scored, while a country 
like Turkey would be credited approxi- 
mately 9.7 points for a first. The large 
countries would not receive any points for 
finishes that counted less than their “hand- 
icap” (no minus scores would result), while 
the smaller countries could pick up two or 
three points by finishing toward the end 
of the first ten. 

It would seem to me that this system 
would eliminate the unfairne.s.s of the games 
to some degree. As things now stand, the 
small countries have about the same chance 
that Slippery Hock Teachers College would 
have if entered in the Big Ten conference. 

Maybe this .system would work to give 
the small fellows a chance to get some of 
the recognition they work for! 

Chester L. Garner 
Tech. Sergeant, USAF 

New York 

• SI has heard from many readers pro- 
posing or rejecting a national scoring 
system for the Olympics and would be 
interested to have the opinions of other 
readers.— ED. 

RETAIN OLD NED 

Sirs: 

May I be among the first to place my 
signature on the petition (Ned will sign in 
my absence — if he has not already done 
so!) to “Keep Old Ned” on the staff of the 
Happy Knoll Country Club (SI, Sept. 26)? 

Where in the world today for the price 
of a Scotch and soda (it may taste like a 
daiquiri) can you enjoy the comforts of a 
psychiatrist’s couch while sitting at the bar 
and confiding in Old Ned? 

I suggest that the wording of the peti- 
tion be changed from “Keep Old Ned” to 
a more exacting "Retain Old Ned.” A 
change of this type will give our club added 
prestige. 

Trebor E. Relum 
Northampton, Mass. 

SPORTS IN EGYPT 

Sirs: 

I immensely enjoyed the ancient Egyp- 
tian paintings of hunting lions by bow and 
arrow, and ducks by luring them with de- 
coys and then hitting them on the head with 
a throwing stick (SI, Sept. 26). More of this 
kind of illustrated sports, plea.se. 

Hiram Frank 

Philadelphia 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



GEORGE VAN OROEN 

George M. Van Orden, a 15-year-old high school 
junior from Triangle, Va. and the son of George O. 
Van Orden, a retired Marine general, raised U.S. 
hopes for the Olympics by setting four national 
records in winning the National Rifle Champion- 
ship, junior division, in the matches last month at 
Camp Perry, Ohio. In addition to being a small- 
bore master, George surprised riflemen everywhere 
by posting superb scores in the Presidents Cup 
and Wimbledon Cup matches. He is also the first 
junior to win the rating of master on scores fired 
in the National High Velocity championships. 


^ BILL GOLDBECK 

Bill Goldbeck, 57, celebrates this month his 25th anni- 
versary as the professional at the Mount Kisco, N.Y. 
Country Club. Although never a Hogan when it came to 
tournaments, Bill’s career almost parallels that of the 
rise of U.S. golf. He began caddying 47 years ago. He was 
a pro at 16, making his own irons from broom handles 
and pieces of discarded water pipe. His woods were made 
from a hickory stick and a faced block. Two of the more 
notable pupils in his teaching career were Thomas E. 
Dewey and Lowell Thomas. Bill’s most unusual hole: 
Daytona Beach, 1931, when one man of a foursome shot 
a hole in one, Goldbeck had a deuce, the third man parred 
the par three hole and the fourth man shot a four. Says 
Bill, “I want to play as long as the good Lord will let me.” 
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Fabulous flexibility. ..engineered in leather 
by Johnston <t Murphy craftsmen... 
for comfort that is really out of this world! 
The unique Slipperflex* town-and-country shoe 
is so soft and pliable it needs absolutely 
no breaking in. ..yet foot-cradling support and 
long-wearing quality are not impaired. 
Burnished brown, black or tan Calway Grain. 

S31.50, slightly higher in the west. 
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by Johnston & Murphy 


gives wings to your feet! 
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Known by the Company it Keeps 
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SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 86.8 PROOF, CANADIAN WHISKY— 
A BLEND, -OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES • SIX YEARS OLD 


